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DEsPiTE THE WISHES of this great 
peace-loving people, and despite the 
strenuous efforts of our Government 


over more than two long years, the 


United States has been attacked — 


treacherously and ruthlessly attacked 
in the same manner as many other 
nations — and America is at war. 

The Council of State Governments 
has been privileged to serve the Nation 
in Defense, but the objective is no longer 
Defense — it is Victory. 

To this objective the Council, as the 
agency of State governments, dedicates 
itself and offers to the Nation all of its 
energy, all of its services, and its every 
facility. It will have no other objective. 


It enlists for the duration. 
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IN 


THIS ISSUE 





Contributors and Articles 


Harotp E. Stassen, Governor of Minnesota, President 
of The Council of State Governments, and Chairman 
of the Executive Committee of the Governors’ Con 
ference, occupies positions which uniquely qualify him 
to write with authority on “State Participation in the 
War Effort” (page 3) 


steps which have been taken by the States through The 


In this article he recounts the 


Council of State Governments, the Governors’ Con 
ference, and their afhliate l associations of state officials 
to develop plans and organization for meeting emet 
gency defense problems. He reports that defense aget 
cies of most States are well-organized, well-manned, 
and operating efficiently and effectively. 

Witt1AmM S. Knupsen, Director-General of the Offic: 
of Production Management, reports on “Industrial Pro 
duction for War” (page 6) 


STATE GOVERNMENT (November, 1940, and 


In two previous issues of 
March 
1941), Mr. Knudsen has discussed the developing pro 
gram for the production of materials of war. In this 
issue, he again announces an upward revision of the 
goals set for armaments of all kinds. He 


also re ports 


that current levels of production represent encouraging 


increases over last year’s figures, but emphasizes thx 
urgent net d for greater pro luction oft pl: nes, ship oul 


tanks, and other equipment for war. 


PauL V. McNutr, Federal Security 
Director of the Office of Defense Health and Welfar: 
Services, has written for this issue, “Health and Wel 


fare Sectors of Defense” (page &) Mi VMicNutt’s 


previous experience 


dent of the Council cf State Governments, | 


of the Executive Con.mittee of the Governors’ Cor 
ference, and High Commissioner of the Philippin 
Islands, has given him intimate knowledge of the prob 


lems of state and local governments, aS well aS a Wide 
acquaintance with the organizations and _ personnel 
through which such problems are solved. His articl 
reflects confidence in the ability of the health and wel 
fare services of state and local governments to meet the 
war emergency. The federal services in this fiel 
says, stand ready to supplement state efforts wherever 
necessary and to cooperate with them at all times 


LEON HENvDERSON, Administrator of the Office of Price 


\dministration and Director of the Civilian Suppl) 
Division of OPM, discusses in this issue Probl 
of Price and Supply in Wartime” (page 71). In this 


article Mr. Henderson point out that, becaus« State 


governments in the aggregate are one ot l arg 
buyers of manufactured products, their 


~ 


policies can have an important influence on prices 
and the supply of materials available for civilian uses. 
He asks the cooperation of state purchasing agents in 
reducing purchases of products which require materials 
vital to the manufacture of war implements. He also 
urges that state outlays for capital improvements b 


postponed until the post-war period 


Fioretto H. LAGuArpIA, Mayor of the City of New 
York and Director of the Office of Civilian Defense, has 
written for this issue “Civilian Protection in Wartime” 
(page 12). In this article Mr. LaGuardia emphasiz 

the effect which the national unity of spirit and purpose, 
resulting from the Pearl Harbor attack, has had on the 


| ] | 


civilian defense program. He points out the value of, 
and necessity for, the careful and speedy organization 


ind training of civilian protection services. His article 
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art for local civilian prote: 


includes an organization « 


on torces 


How THE Boarp oF MANAGERS of the Council of State 
( nt } nirct 1 +h sncil if ili ' 

;overnments has enlisted the Council, its facilities, and 
resources, for the duration of the war and 
at the disposal! of the President and the federal agen 


cies which are directing us aspects of the wat 


effort, is reported in “The Enlists for the 


Duration” (page 15). The article tells the story of the 


1941 annual meeting of the Council’s Board of Mana 


gers, reports on the officers elected, and introduces the 
new members of the body 
[Wo OTHER ARTICLES of special interest are “Report of 
the [Executive Director to the Board of Managers of 
the Council” (page 17) and “State and Local Fiscal Poli 
cies Relative to Defense” (page IQ) The Executive 
Director’s Report outlines the activities and accomplish 
ents of the Cou tS (; el t ring 1941 
It reveals that el rg ropot of the Council 
energies h e he cle 1 f t 1 national prol 
( s of cle rens¢ ( latte irtic I u ( venet | 
fiscal polici for the St hich | e the yproval 
of the Exe t ( o1 t the (,overnors Conter 
( ( nd the B ré it Nia the ( ul l of State 
(,overnments. 
‘STATE OFFICIALS Stupy WARTIME PropLeMs” ( pa; 
I) reports the activities I (Committee of the Cou 
il of State Governm« vhich has been assigned the 
task of formulating legislative and administrative pro 
posal and recommendation lhe Committee has mad 
it clear that its recommendations will be predicated on 


the theory that the si plest and quicke st methods. con 
sistent with law and sound public policy, are to bi 


preterred in putting the States on an effective war basis 
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ESOLVED that the Council of State Governments ex- 
tends to the President of the United States, and to all 
federal agencies, our full support and our entire facili- o~ 


ties, including State and Local Defense Councils organized and 





in action in the forty-eight States, and state and local em- 
ployees engaged in many fields of activities, for use in the most 
effective manner to carry out any and all jobs to be done to 
secure victory in the war in which we are now engaged. 

To effectively carry out this offer, we will immediately open a 
full-time office at Washington under the direction of Frank Bane, 
our Executive Director, with its two main responsibilities being: 

1) to call to the attention of the Federal Government the 
facilities available, and assist in developing the most effective 
means of doing the job; and (2) to call to the attention of state 
and local governments their responsibilities, and aid in correct- 
ing any deficiencies that may develop in the execution of federal 


requests, instructions and directions. 





It is further our unanimous opinion that the way to get the 


job done is to follow the system established by the States at the 





request of the Federal Government in the creation of State and 
Local Defense Councils, in order that we may have a clear-cut 

; Sup} 

line of command from the Federal Government to the States, and 
and through the States down to the communities. An example whic 
a pros 

of the effectiveness of such a clear-cut line of command is the he 
Ss ( 

manner in which the Selective Service Act has so effectively cone 
operated. und 
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State Participation in the War Effort 


The States Have Made Vital Contributions to the National 
Defense Program and Are Dedicated to Winning the War 


By Haroip E. Strassen 


Governor of Minnesota and President of the Council of State Governments 








GOVERNOR HAROLD E, STASSEN 


_ NATION is committed to a gigantic pro- 
gram of national preparation for war and to 
supplying food, military supplies and armament, 
and other equipment to the nations of the world 
which are resisting aggression. To carry out this 


y 
Pa] 


program on the huge scale planned—a scale which 


is constantly being increased—is a task almost in- 


conceivable in its magnitude. Our success in this 
undertaking may well mark one of the major turn- 
ing points in the history of the world. To achieve 
that success requires the cooperation of every 
group and every individual in the nation. It is the 
duty and responsibility of government to provide 
programs and goals of action and to establish the 
organizations necessary to coordinate and direct 
the activities of groups and individuals in accord- 
ance with those programs of action 

In our federal system of organization, each level 
of government shares responsibility for planning 
and carrying out the defense program within its 


own sphere. The Federal Government provides the 


over-all master plan; each state government plans 
for its own jurisdiction, elaborating certain aspects 
of the federal plan, and keeping within the limits 
set by it. Local governments develop their plans 
within the frame-work established by the federal 
and state programs, adding more detail and assign- 
ing specific tasks. The most vital ingredient in this 
process, however, is the spirit of’ cooperation. 
With it even the most difficult problems can be 
solved; without it, the clearest plans are often 
useless. 

The governments of the forty-eight States, 
from the very beginning of the present difficult 
world situation, have taken a strong united posi- 
tion, and have cooperated in every way possible 
with the Federal Government to do their full 
share toward building an impregnable national de- 
fense and a strong, united citizenry. In every step 
and every development of the defense program, 
the States have played an important part. Their 
early contribution to the effective administration 
of the Selective Service Act has been recognized 
by both federal and local officials who took part in 
that program. State officials have also contributed 
much to the planning of a number of aspects of 
the federal defense program and they have coop- 
erated splendidly among themselves in perfecting 
state organizations and programs for defense. 

In a report to its Board of Managers as early as 
October, 1939, the Council of State Governments 
called attention to the developing war situation in 
Europe and pointed out the implications of this 
world struggle to the adequate defense and future 
well-being of the United States. The Board at that 
time added “national defense’ to the work pro- 
gram of the Council of State Governments. The 
Council was encouraged to continue and expand 
this program by resolutions adopted at the 1941 
General Assembly. At the 1940 meeting of the 
Governors’ Conference, the Governors adopted a 
strong resolution calling for all necessary steps ‘‘to 
provide adequately and effectively for the defense 
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of these United States,” and pledging the re- 
sources of each State to that end. 

In 1941 the Governors’ Conference reaffirmed 
this stand and approved ‘wholeheartedly the pol- 
icy of the President in warning the people of this 
nation of their present danger and in urging con- 
tinually greater speed in preparation.” 

The Council of State Governments has set up 
an advisory committee on defense problems and 
has held regional defense conferences of state off- 
cials in all sections of the country. I have assigned 
definite defense portfolios to each member of the 
Executive Committee of the Governors’ Confer- 
ence. These Governors give special attention to 
defense problems in their respective fields. 

In the early days of the defense program, the 
States loaned a part of the staff of their joint 
agency, the Council of State Governments, to the 
National Defense Advisory Commission to aid in 
establishing a federal office through which the 
various national defense agencies might deal with 
the States on the one hand, and through which the 
States might communicate with federal defense 
agencies on the other. The Council of State Gov- 
ernments is now devoting a large part of its re- 
sources and energies to state problems of national 
Federal-State Conference on Law 
i-nforcement National 
another example of defense planning in which the 
States, through their Governors and other officials, 
took the lead. This meeting was called by the 
Governors’ Conference, the Council of State Gov- 
\ssociation of Attorneys 


defense. The 


Problems of Defense is 


ernments, the National 
General, and the Interstate Commission on Crime, 
in cooperation with the Department of Justice. 
The model state defense bills which were drafted 
as a result of this Conference have served as the 
basis for defense legislation in those States where 
existing laws were not adequate to meet the re- 
quirements of the present situation. 


STATE CONTRIBUTIONS TO DEFENSE 


I need not recount here the many special con- 
tributions which individual States have made and 
are making to the defense effort. Industrial States 
are running their factories at top speed to produce 
the munitions and equipment which make the 
United States the arsenal of democracy. Agricul- 
tural States have been equally busy producing the 
vital foods which make this nation the larder of 
democracy as well. The people of all States are 
sharing the burden of the greatly increased taxa- 
tion necessary to carry on the defense program. 
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very State has likewise made an even more im- 


contribution—thousands of men 


portant young 
for military and naval training and service. 

l“Isewhere in this issue of STATE GOVERNMENT 
are reports of national defense on the vital work 
being done in the principal defense agencies of the 
federal Government. Our problem here is to trace 
the development of state defense organization and 
to outline the tasks which the States face in coor- 
dinating these programs and fitting them to local 


conditions and needs. 


STATE DEFENSE ORGANIZATION 


In May, 1940, following by hours the establish- 
ment of the Advisory Commission to the Council 
ot National Defense by Executive Order of the 
President, Governor James H. Price of Virginia 
set up the Virginia Defense Council. Within a few 
days Tennessee’s Governor Prentice Cooper cre- 
ated the Tennessee Advisory Committee on Pre- 
paredness. Before a month had passed Defense 
Councils had been appointed by the Governors of 
six other States. By the end of September, 1940, 
similar agencies had been established in sixteen 
additional States, and at the end of the year, De- 
fense Councils were in operation in 30 States. 
Several months ago defense organization in the 
last of the remaining eighteen States had been 
completed. 

Although the details of the structure and or- 
from 


ganization of state defense agencies vary 
State to State, the same general pattern of duties, 
responsibilities, and activities has been adopted in 
all sections of the country 

This pattern was outlined in the now famous 
memorandum of August 2, 1940, State and Local 
Cooperation in National Defense, which was sent 
by the National Defense Advisory Commission to 
the Governors of all the States. The Memorandum 
divided the defense program into two spheres. The 
first, that of developing adequate defenses against 
external aggression, was recognized as primarily 
the job of the lederal Government. The second 
sphere—that of preserving our institutions and 
agencies, and maintaining health and morale—was 
considered to be the basic job of state and local 
governments. [he Memorandum suggested that 
the various States establish defense councils and 
proposed the following as the specific fields into 
which the work of state defense agencies would 
be divided: 

(1) Agricultural Resources and Production 

(2) Civil Protection 
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(3) Health, Welfare, and Consumer Interest 
(4) Housing, Works, and Facilities 
(5) Human Resources and Skills 

(6) Industrial Resources and Production 

Almost without exception the state defense 
councils are now functioning effectively under 
clear-cut executive responsibilities and definitely 
organized lines of command. They are manned to 
some degree by men who are voluntarily giving 
important public service and they are ably staffed 
to an additional degree by hundreds of regular 
state officials and employees who have gladly 
taken on the new responsibilities, duties, and tasks 
required by the defense effort. These defense or- 
ganizations have assisted and are assisting in find- 


ing the solutions to a great many of the problems 


which the country is facing today. They are co- 
operating with federal and local agencies to work 
out problems of transportation, health, service 
facilities, labor supply, housing, highways and 
traffic, policing, recreation, nutrition, and civilian 
protection, which have arisen from the defense 
effort. 


dealing with these problems in the counties, cities, 


To insure the carrying out of programs 


and towns of the nation, thousands of local de- 
fense councils have been set up. 

State councils of defense are the coordinating 
and clearing agencies at the state level for the ac- 
tivities and programs developed by the various 
federal offices in Washington and for the plans 
and undertakings of district and local councils 
within the State. This important function of state 
councils is recognized by several federal defense 
offices which administer programs in which the 
States have no administrative responsibility. To 
assure proper clearance, their field organizations 
maintain close, informal relationships with the cen- 
tral state defense organization. Without this liaison 
there is the possibility that state and local defense 
councils and the regular state and local administra- 
tive departments might find themselves unknow- 
ingly working at cross purposes with some aspects 
of the federal program 

EFFECT ON STATE ACTIVITIES 

It is clear that the defense program has affected 
every part of the national government. This has 
likewise been true of state government. The de- 
fense effort has affected every branch and service 
of state government. The 1941 budgets of the 
States were made with due consideration of the 
fiscal and material requirements of the defense 


program. Pre-existing state programs have been 


STATE 


expanded or curtailed in order to mesh into de- 
fense plans. Various state departments have been 
assigned new defense duties, usually im addition 
to regular duties. When necessary, new agencies 
have been created to perform new duties. These 
changes have profoundly affected many state serv- 
ices; they are concrete evidence that state govern- 
ments are not, and for many months have not 
been, operating on the basis of business as usual. 


STATE FISCAL COOPERATION 


On the whole, the States have given evidence of 
pursuing sound fiscal policies which will improve 
their financial position, aid the nation as a whole 
to stand the cost of the defense program, and help 
to cushion the economic shock of the post-defense 
period. 

Previous to the recent Supreme Court deci- 
sion upholding state sales taxes on materials sold 
to cost-plus-fixed-fee defense contractors, many 
States voluntarily refrained from attempting to 
collect such taxes, pending clarification of the mat- 
ter by the courts. 

The States cooperated in seeking assurance that 
necessary supplies for maintenance and replace- 
ments required for the continuation of govern- 
mental services will be forthcoming under the pri- 
orities system. It is their policy, however, to 
refrain from seeking unnecessary priorities and 
to avoid expenditures for purposes which will 
compete with production for defense. Many States 
have indicated their intention of postponing build- 
ing and other capital improvement programs until 
the end of the defense emergency. 

There can be little doubt that the fact that we 
are now at war will have important and lasting 
effects on all areas of government in the United 
States. The contribution in leadership, initiative, 
and all-around effectiveness which the States are 
able to make to the war effort during the coming 
months or years may go far in determining what 
the future role of the States in American govern- 
ment will be. 

The preamble of the Constitution begins: ‘We 
the people of the United States.” This emphasis 
upon the people and their rights, rather than upon 
the prerogatives of any particular machinery of 
government has been characteristic of our devel- 
opment during the last century and a half. It de- 
serves this emphasis today. The task ahead of us 
provides work for all hands, but it requires more: 
It requires the kind of cooperation and unity 

(Continued on page 24) 
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Industrial Production for War 


Only Total Effort and Total Sacrifice Can Suffice in Up- 
Building the Main Stem of Our War Effort—Production 


By WILLIAM S. KNUDSEN 


Director General, Office of Production Management 








WILtiaAM S. KNUDSEN 


HAVE been attacked. War is here 


-it’s fight or work. 


From now on—as far as I am concerned 


That means that America’s production engine 
that has been turning for a defense program must 
now be speeded up to maximum output for a Vic- 
tory program. All schedules have been moved for- 
ward and American labor and management should 
make the supreme effort to get more and still more 
material so our fighting forces can have the means 
to carry on total war. 

All our efforts must now center on the produc- 
tion of the munitions of war. There must be more 
ships, more planes, more tanks, more guns and 
ammunition. That will mean less of the things we 
have been used to. But all of us have a job to do 
—to see that victory comes swiftly and is com- 
plete. 

Changing over from a defense program to a 
war program means making every tool do every 
bit of work it can throughout all hours of the 
week. Our shipyards, plane factories and other 
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plants in this vast program will have to work 
around the clock, every day in the week. 

That is the production problem that faces us. 
We have been producing many of the materials 
needed for war for some time. It has been nearly 
a year since the Office of Production Management 
was created and during the period up to the out- 
break of war we made a good start. 

But frankly, we did not get fully in the right 
swing. [here were many problems that came up 
during that time that were much too long in solv- 
ing. Now it is not only expedient that we produce 
to the maximum of capacity, but vital to our coun- 
try's existence. 

We gained valuable experience during our de- 
fense program and we can put it to good use now 
that the chips are down. We must produce ma- 
terial to crush the Axis wherever we can come to 
hlows ourselves and to keep up our flow of aid to 
britain and the Allies who are fighting the totali- 
tarian forces on other fronts. 

Axis have been teaming up 


These powers 


against us for many years. Now it is up to us here 
in America to team up against them—team up on 


the sea and on the land and in the air: in the fac- 
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FOURTEEN YEARS OF INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION IN THE UNITED STATES 


tories, in the mines, on the farms, even in our 
homes. 

I know that we in America can give the Army 
and Navy and Marine Corps the materials they 
sorely need. All that is necessary is for them to 
ask—we will produce it. 

(his means that everyone will have to help. 
Civilian consumers will be denied many of the 
luxuries of peace. The men who represent the peo- 
ple in state governments will have to curtail many 
activities. We must be ready to share our burden 
for as long as is necessary. It takes time to “‘tool 
up” for such a tremendous program 

Before we build ships, or tanks, or guns; before 
we manufacture powder or shells or ammunition ; 
before we send bombers or attack planes into the 
air we must build plants and equip them with tools. 
It looked as though we would be fairly well fin- 
ished getting these facilities ready by the end of 
1942. It looked that way until December 7. Then 
the picture changed. The facilities we planned un- 
der our old program will have to be completed 
earlier. New facilities will have to be added. 

Before war started we already had committed 
$4,578,00 0,000 for facilities. We had received 
machine tools worth $850,000,000 and expected 
delivery of tools worth $1,200,000,000 next year. 
Now that figure is low. 

During the eleven months of this year before 
war we placed contracts having a total value of 
about $43,000,000,000 and deliveries, as indicated 
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by disbursements, amounted to around $12,000,- 
000,000. We expected that to be doubled next 
year and to reach $36,000,000,000 by the end of 
1943. Now those figures are low. 

We started off the year by producing approxi- 
mately 1,000 planes a month and we had doubled 
that rate before the war started. The program we 
were working on then called for 50,000 planes a 
year. It was necessary to revise this schedule. One 
example is the increased production of heavy four- 
engine bombers. Our old schedule called for 500 
a month, and that was a high goal. Now we are 
working for 1,000 a month—or as many heavy 
bombers as the total number of planes we were 
producing a short year ago. 

We were making progress toward, reaching peak 
production in other war industries. We are pro- 
ducing 35 per cent of our peak production of 
tanks; we are producing at about 50 per cent of 
our old schedule for guns and ammunitions and 
40 per cent of peak for ships. Now all these sched- 
ules must be pushed forward and our estimates 
must be increased. 

All Americans working for defense know the 
hour has come. We can no longer speak in terms 
of how much money we are to spend because 
money never won a war—unless it was used to 
buy a way out of it. What will bring victory are 
the willing hands and brains and sweat of free 
men and women working as they never have be- 
fore—working that they may remain free. 
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Health and Welfare Sectors of Defense 


Federal, State, and Local Governments Are Working 
Together to Provide Effective Wartime Social Services 
By Paut V. McNutt 


Federal Security Administrator 





To the legislators of the several States, and in 





particular to those soon to meet in regular or spe- 
cial session, I would repeat substantially what I 
have said today to the Governors of your States: 





ys 
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é' lu1s Is being written on December 8—imme- 
diately following the President’s War Mes- 


sage, and the declaration of a state of war by the 





The prevention and relief of suffering 
growing out of a wartime disaster is a func- 
tion of government. Regular state agencies 
operating health, welfare, and educational 
programs have already been making plans for 
necessary defense expansion in collaboration 
with state defense councils, the Office of 
Civilian Defense, and this Office. Federal 
agencies are agreed that the needs growing 
out of war should be met through extension 
of peacetime services, rather than through 
the establishment of new agencies and new 
facilities 

The wartime social services that should 
now be developed include those for the care 
of persons who may be rendered homeless 


Congress. This crisis—and the manner in which or needy through belligerent action. Provi- ' 
war has been forced upon us—places paramount sions must be made for the shelter and feed- ( 
responsibilities upon the National Government ing of such people, possibly in large numbers. 
but not upon it alone. Those communities which are already oper- ‘ 
We now face the overt and ultimate challenge ating municipal lodging houses and municipal . 
to democratic government the world over: We restaurants should plan to expand those facili- 7 
must move with speed and unity against totali- ties as necessary. Communities with home whi 
tarian aggression. Speed and unity depend not registration bureaus should consider what ad- fro: 
only on action by the National Government, but ditional facilities may be necessary in case tud 
also and equally upon State and local action large numbers of people become homeless eme 
From my long association with the state gov- Communities where there is as yet no frame- cele 
ernments of this country and from my experience work for emergency housing and food dis- shay 
as Chairman of the Governors’ Conference, I am tribution should establish a basis for such | 
confident that the States will meet the unprece- action as may be needed. I 
dented demands now placed upon them. Persons rendered homeless may need im- z 
In this spirit, I today addressed to the 48 State mediate cash assistance to permit them to pur- behi 
Governors an appeal for the mobilization of all chase necessary food, clothing, and equipment ties. 
public services, state and local, to care for civilians so that they may continue as nearly as pos- effor 
whose well-being may be jeopardized by enemy sible in their regular pursuits. People whose resp 
action. And I welcome the opportunity, offered by work relationships are disrupted, and families healt 
this issue of STATE GOVERNMENT, to address the of wage earners who are injured, are also the § 
likely to need cash aid. Many States and comy 


same appeal to you. 
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localities do not have an adequate system of 
cash assistance; federal aid is not available 
without statutory enactment. Pending neces- 
sary legislative action, however, I trust the 
appropriate state and local officials will can- 
vass the situation against the time of need. 

The U. S. Public Health Service is in con- 
tact with health authorities and is prepared 
to advise them on the supplementation of 
regular peacetime services. The Office of 
Civilian Defense is also working with state 
and local health departments to establish such 
health services as may be necessary in 
wartime. 

State and local authorities will find well- 
organized voluntary services already avail- 
able to them in most communities ; individual 
volunteers will also be available in every com- 
munity to help the constituted public agencies 
carry out emergency responsibilities. Such 
volunteer services should have a place in your 
public planning. 

I know that you appreciate your own basic 
obligation to provide wartime services as a 
part of our concerted national effort. There is 
imperative need for immediate, detailed plan- 
ning and organizing on the part of duly con- 
stituted government authorities. I stress this 
necessity with all the urgency at my com- 
mand. At the same time I would point out 
that every effort should be made to prevent 
misguided zeal or hysterical activity. The 
emergency planning and organization which 
I now urge you to mature will be the most 
effective safeguard of community defense for 
your people and your State. 

These are some of the extraordinary tasks with 
which state and local governments are now con- 
fronted. Yet in spite of their unprecedented magni- 
tude, they are not wholly new; they represent 
emergency extension of continuing programs, ac- 
celeration of defense plans that have been taking 
shape over the past year and a half. 


FEDERAL Po.ticy Is To Support STATES 


The federal policy has been—and is—to stand 
behind and support the States and their communi- 
ties. It supplements, rather than supplants, local 
efforts. Within the field for which this Office is 
responsible—that of the basic and continuing 
the task is to help 
the States and their communities tie together the 


health and welfare services 


complex job of adapting and utilizing public serv- 


ices for wartime protection. Assigning this re- 
sponsibility—for health, education, recreation, nu- 
trition, social protection, family security and child 
care—to the Federal Security Agency was in line 
with the sound and practical determination to use 
all our existing machinery in building defense— 
in this case, the Agency's broad contacts in social 
security, public health, and education, and its es- 
tablished channels of cooperation with the States. 
In our twelve Regional Offices the same general 
pattern has been followed. Operations, in so far 
as possible, are carried on all along the line through 
existing federal, state, and local agencies and 
channels. 

The preliminaries are over; the time for action 
is now. 

We are still desperately short in many com- 
munities on schools and hospital facilities and 
throughout the nation on professional nursing 
care. Through the efforts of States and local com- 
munities, and with some federal help, schools and 
hospital facilities will be expanded. Some 50,000 
young women are being recruited for professional 
nursing courses, and a corps of volunteer nursing 
aides is being enlisted and trained. This shortage 
of health care has been aggravated, but it was not 
created by the emergency. We shall make up our 
arrears, but it will take time—time that grows 
more precious every day. 








a 
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Spacious TRAILER CAMP FOR DEFENSE WORKERS 


Other long-standing needs have now become 
acute. A case in point is social protection against 
commercial prostitution and venereal disease. 
Wiping out vicious or slipshod conditions that 
lead to these risks is a local responsibility. But 
only now, under the pressure of defense concen- 
trations, both military and industrial, are some 
communities taking action against this* long- 
standing hazard. With the assistance and guidance 
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available through our Office, preventive and pro- 
tective measures are being built up. Some Amer- 
ican towns and cities had taken these necessary 
precautions long ago. The pity is that not all had 
done so. One lasting gain of this emergency may 
well be that it has shocked us into action. 

Another outstanding problem on which a na- 
tional awakening is long overdue is that of food 
conservation and the national health. During the 
last ten years, more progress has been made in 
the science of nutrition than at any time in the 
past. Yet with all this knowledge and with the 
greatest food resources in the world, we are not 
well fed. 

Every State in the Union now has a Nutrition 
Committee tied in with its State Defense Council ; 
and many local communities are already at work 
to combat the ignorance and poverty that under- 
score this need. Free school lunches, the food- 
stamp plan, and low-cost milk’ schemes have 
proved their value wherever they have been tried 
out. They need to be extended, strengthened, re- 
doubled. Nutrition education must reach all the 
people. Utilizing food to improve health is a na- 
tional responsibility involving nationwide produc- 
tion, processing, distribution, buying power, and 
consumer education. But at the same time it Is 
completely /ocal in its application; three meals 
day happen where people are—whether at the 
family table or in-a one-arm quick-lunch. With 
this in mind, the national nutrition program 
is promoting practical nationwide cooperation in 
which federal, state, and local agencies are work- 
ing together for and with the men, women, and 
children who are the “ultimate consumers” of 
good nutrition. 


FEDERAL AID FOR COMMUNITY FACILITIES 


In the same way recreation for men in military 
service and for workers in war industries and 
their families is in essence primarily a local re- 
sponsibility—but one in which the Federal Gov- 
ernment provides supplementation and assistance 
The Community Facilities Act, passed last June, 
provides for federal funds to be spent where need 
is most urgent in defense areas. Service men’s 
recreation centers, built under this law, are to be 
staffed by the six voluntary national organizations 
joined together in the USO. The construction 
process under the Facilities Act has taken time. 
This has been due in large part to the newness of 
the whole field of operations and in part to the 
inevitable complications of any undertaking cov- 
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ering schools, hospitals, sanitation, sewerage and 
water supply, as well as recreation centers. Equi- 
table determination of where the limited federal 
help available should be used, in the interests of 
defense, has been a difficult and painstaking 
business. 

Meantime, entirely on their own, but as part of 
the national program, local communities, large and 
small, have offered leisure-time activities and ac- 
commodations according to their size and their 
proximity to camps, to men on leave. Now that 
the federally-built service centers are going into 
operation—and 262 of them are in construction, 
with most of them opening by Christmas—they 
will provide more space and more equipment. ‘They 
could not provide a more hospitable spirit than 
local communities have already shown 


THE PAaRADOx OF “Spot DEPRESSIONS” 


In spite of all these “musts” on the current 
calendar, state and local, as well as federal, off- 
cials must still take time to look ahead. What, for 
example, will increasingly stringent priorities do 
to local employment, particularly in single-industry 
towns where the set-up is one that will make 
conversion to defense production slow or imprac- 
ticable? Localized “spot depressions,” while na- 
tional production mounts toward an all-time, all- 
out high, is a new and paradoxical phenomenon. 
It may hit not only in some one-industry towns, 
but also in broad sectors of business in every town 

the retailers and service concerns that may dry 
up if shortages and priorities cut off their supply 
line. Federal agencies concerned with military pro- 
duction are coming to grips with the problem of 
how to forestall this danger, in so far as that is 
humanly possible, and of how to cushion that 
part, much or little, which is unpreventable. 

The States might well be giving serious thought 
to these problems from the local end—and some 
of them are. Re-training for war-industry should 
take care of a good many people—but not all. 
State unemployment insurance systems will prove 
their worth; they will be a strong anchor to wind- 
ward. But will this single anchor hold in coming 
crises, however worthy it may be of riding out 
ordinary storms? How far will general relief, 
throughout our States, stand up as a second line 


of protection, if worse comes to worst? How far 


is this kind of unemployment a local, a state, and 
a national issue? If we are not to run into this 
thing blindfolded, we must get at all the facts. We 

(Continued on page 24) 
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Problems of Price and Supply in Wartime 


The States Can Aid in Maintaining Stable Prices, Conserving Vital 
Materials, and Achieving Equitable Distribution of Civilian Goods 


By Leon HENDERSON 


Administrator of the Office of Price Administration 





_ TWIN problems of maintaining relatively 
stable prices and achieving equitable distribu- 
tion of scarce civilian goods during the present 
war emergency require the wholehearted coopera- 
tion of government at every level—from the small- 
est municipalities on up through the state govern- 
ments to the federal agencies in Washington. 

My dual job as administrator of the Office of 
Price Administration and director of the Division 
of Civilian Supply in the Office of Production 
Management cannot be carried out successfully 
unless I have that cooperation. 

I welcome, therefore, this opportunity in this 
article to outline some of the problems inherent 
in price administration and civilian supply as they 
relate to state governments. 

The basic economic fact controlling all price 
and civilian supply problems is that production of 
guns, tanks, aircraft, and all the other munitions 
of war requires such huge amounts of raw ma- 
terials—principally metals but also extending far 
into chemicals and agricultural products of botli 
domestic and foreign origin—that the amounts 
available for manufacture of peacetime goods are 
seriously curtailed. 

Such demand immediately tends to force up 
prices at the raw material level and is quickly fol- 
lowed by shortages in semi-manufactured and 
manufactured goods with consequent inflationary 
At the 
same time demand rises as payrolls are expanded 
through 


tendencies in the prices of such pre ducts. 


expenditures on armaments—goods 


which do not come on the markets for sale 
How THE STATES CAN HELP 


In such a situation state governments can do 
much to ease both the price and civilian supply 
problems. State governments are in the aggregate 
among the largest purchasers in the country. In 
normal times they buy a tremendous variety of 
products ranging from floor polish to trucks and 
heavy construction machinery. Their proper role 
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now, in my opinion, is twofold: to hold purchases 
of scarce goods to a minimum and to shift 
wherever possible from scarce goods to substi- 
tutes where shortages may be less severe. 

This means that projects requiring steel, for 
example, should be held to a minimum. Expendi- 
tures on bridges fabricated largely of steel, new 
buildings requiring substantial amounts of steel, 
and new mobile equipment such as trucks and 
snow plows should be cut to the bone. Widespread 
adoption of such policies will lessen considerably 
the demand for raw materials urgently needed for 
successful prosecution of the war and at the same 
time lessen price pressure on both raw materials 
and the finished goods manufactured from them. 

Purchasing agents of state agencies can also 
aid materially by refusing to pay prices higher 
than those established in applicable price schedules 
issued by the Office of Price Administration. As 
this is written the OPA has issued more than 50 
such price schedules many of which cover items 

(Continued on page 20) 
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Civilian Protection in Wartime 


The Completion of Effective Civilian Protection Organizations in 
Every Part of the Nation Is an Urgent and Immediate Responsibility 


By Froretto H. LAGuARDIA 


Director of the Office of Civilian Defense 
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OCD Direcror Fioretto H. LAGuarpb1A Discusses WAR PROBLEMS WITH AsSISTANT Director, Mrs. ELEANOR ROOSEVELT 


Wis PRESIDENT RoosSEVELT by Executive 
Order established the Office of Civilian De- 


fense in May, 1941, we had ample evidence from 
the experience of European victims of Hitler's 
aggression that such action was the wisest course 
to pursue. Few suspected, however, that the broad 
Pacific could or would be so narrowed that black 
outs along our west coast would become necessary 
within a few months’ time 

The organization of civilian defense was begun 
at once, and two broad phases of the program were 
outlined. One concerned civilian protection; the 
other, civiliz:i participation, has been placed under 
the direction of Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt. 

Fortunately, in neither field did we have to 
start from scratch. From England we obtained 
everything they had in the way of civilian defense 
development. We sent experts to London and to 
other English cities to study methods of fire fight- 
ing which have been tested under war conditions 
Close study was given the British ARP (Air Raid 
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Precautions) system which had been under de- 
velopment since IQ35, and the British Civil De 
fense \cts of IQ 37 and [939 The experience of 
Britain was adapted to the American way of doing 
things and to our American way of living. We 
began at once to prepare an organization which 
could function at a moment's notice. The moment 
arrived but we were not given any notice what- 
ever. I am now on my way to California which 
has become the first continental target area 

There was at first a great deal of apathy toward 
the civilian defense program, and it was recog- 
nized that total defense of America would not 
step into high gear until there was a national 
crisis which every \merican would feel Now 
that crisis has come and with it tremendous prob- 
lems which we can and will solve with the mini- 
mum loss of time 

However rough the going, the great compensat- 
ing element is the glorious unity of our people. 


We are willing and anxious to strive together and 
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to give whatever it takes to achieve our common 
purpose. That is the prime and fundamental pre- 
requisite of total civilian protection. 

The Governor of California has already been 
asked by Californians to call a special session of 
the state legislature for the purpose of enacting 
civilian The 
Mayors of many cities have received urgent re- 


proper regulations for defense. 
quests from their citizens to tighten civilian pro- 
tection organization and to expand existing facili- 
ties. These are evidences that the people are in 
deadly earnest and are looking to their local leaders 
for action. 


ALERT LEADERSHIP REQUIRED 

There has never been a time in the history of 
America when our people were more willing to 
By the 
same token there is nothing the people will ever 


follow those they have elected to govern. 


resent more than to have leaders fail them in this 
critical emergency. 

\While I am thankful this crisis has found us 
with a definite program of civilian protection well 
under way, I am deeply concerned, as must be 
every responsible official, in the perfection of the 
civilian defense corner of 


program in every 


America. Now that skepticism as to the necessity 
of the program is a thing of the past, no time can 
be lost in perfecting the plan for each region, each 
State and each community. 


STATE RESPONSIBILITY FOR PROGRAM 


Let me stress here that the program of civilian 
protection in the States is the responsibility of the 
state authority just as the problems of civilian pro- 
tection become in turn the responsibility of each 
locality. The Office of Civilian Defense is ready, 
willing, and anxious to give every assistance pos- 
sible, but it is obvious that only local authority 
and local support can establish and maintain pro- 
tective services under local circumstances. 

There is every evidence the citizens of the 
United States are one in demanding that an all-out 
effort be made to blunt the weapons of the enemy. 
They are saying that as long as Japan has de- 
termined to commit national suicide, let’s aid her 
in doing the job as quickly as possible; let’s be 
sure she takes as few of us down with her as 
possible. Americans are pouring into the volunteer 
offices, the defense councils, the police and fire 
stations over the country by the hundreds of thou- 
sands to volunteer their services in civilian protec- 
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tion work. They are anxious to help in this vital 
job, and state and municipal officers must be pre- 
pared to lead them and to provide volunteer train- 
ing for the protection of life and property in their 
localities. 

Last June when I spoke to the Conference of 
Mayors at Baltimore, shortly after the President 
had appointed me Director of the Office of Civilian 
Defense, I told the state, city and defense officials 
present that there was a 94 per cent probability 
that all we did in training for civilian protection 
would never be called into action. I could not at 
that time conceive of the treachery which belied 
that prediction. But now I will venture another. 


Few CoMMUNITIES WILL BE UNTOUCHED 

I believe there is a 94 per cent probability that 
few American communities will escape some scar 
from this war which has been thrust upon us 
whether that scar results from an air raid or the 
blast of a saboteur. 

We must realize—and certainly we have been 
given searing examples—that there is no limit to 
which the Japanese will not go in their mad lust to 
conquer or to destré Vy as they die. We do not deal 
with a common foe but with little men of warped 
and cruel minds. It is against such fanatical and 
berserk tactics as were employed against our forces 
at Hawaii and in the Philippines that we must 
guard. I am confident there are some very un- 
pleasant surprises waiting for civilian \merica 
as well. 

Thus, it is the urgent duty of the Governors 
of the States, the officials of communities, and the 
officers of the defense councils immediately to com- 
plete civilian protection organizations within their 
defined territories. Very little can be accomplished 
without fixed authority and responsibility. It is 
clearly the responsibility of the Governor to see 
that each community is adequately protected. This 
he can do by his closer contact with the city and 
county authorities within his State. Where there 
are no defense councils, he is in position to en- 
courage local authority to establish them. His 
position of influence is such that he can lead in a 
campaign to establish civilian defense volunteer 
offices through which men and women can give 
the services they are best able to perform. 

\gain the Governor and community authority 
can and must insure training of civilian protection 
volunteers. It has been found that regardless of 
how enthusiastic a volunteer, he is not very effec- 
tive until he is trained and becomes one of a team. 
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The fourteen services of the Civilian Protection 
Corps are made up of trained teams which, when 
functioning as planned, prove effective in reducing 
loss of life and property and in preserving public 
order during emergency and alarm periods. 

Reserve army officers in quantity have been 
carefully selected on a basis of record to co- 
ordinate and plan civilian protection in each of the 
regions of the civilian defense program. The ad- 
vice, help and counsel of these officers are available 
to the responsible heads of state governments and 
municipalities. These experts will aid in volunteer 
training for the fourteen services making up civil- 
lan protection. 

It is extremely difficult to suggest to what extent 
any community should plan and carry out means 
of civilian protection. It is difficult because each 
locality is faced with different conditions. It is 
obvious that our coastal cities and communities are 
in gravest danger, but even communities far inland 
are not immune from attack and none of any mil- 
itary importance is immune from sabotage. 

The scope of local civilian protection, as I have 
said, depends upon the kind of program each 
locality decides to adopt and is willing to put into 
effect. Decisions in such localities will often de- 
pend largely upon the amount of knowledge the 
citizenship and local authority has of the general 
plans, programs, and precautionary measures. It 
is the responsibility of heads of state governments 
working with regional offices of the Office of 
Civilian Defense to disseminate such information 


and encouragement 


RESPONSIBILITY OF LEGISLATORS 


Legislatures of many States will be in position to 
lend extraordinary service to the civilian protection 
program. In some States there will be an absence 
of specific laws governing the enforcement of 
blackouts and other essential precautions, and it 
will be up to the state authority to provide such 
powers. Because of the diversity of state consti- 
tutions and city charters no uniform measures can 
be prescribed, but model laws and ordinances can 
and will be offered for the guidance of States and 
municipalities needing such regulations. 

Unquestionably, law-makers will find the people 
willingly following those they have elected to gov- 
ern and, as I have pointed out above, they will also 
be found bitterly resentful of failure to provide 
by law, or otherwise, necessary rules, plans, and 
regulations for their protection 

(Continued on page 23) 
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The Council Enlists for the Duration 


Resolution Pledging Council of State Governments to Full Participation in 
the Nation’s War Effort Climaxes 1941 Meeting of Board of Managers 





bi COUNCIL OF STATE GOVERNMENTS, by 
action of its Board of Managers, has enlisted 
all its energies, resources, and facilities in aid and 
full support of the nation’s drive for victory over 
the Axis powers. This decision was reached at the 
annual meeting of the Board which was held in 
Washington, LD. C., on December 13, only a few 
days after the outbreak of war. The unanimous 
resolution which embodies this decision is _ re- 
printed in full on page 2 of this issue. 

Senator I-:dgar A. Brown of the South Carolina 
legislature, Chairman of the Board, presided over 
the meeting, which was attended by 22 members, 
representing seventeen different States. The mem- 
bers of the Board heard the report of the Execu- 
tive Director which outlined the activities of the 
Council during 1941. The report revealed the sig- 
nificant part which the Council has played, and is 
playing, in the planning and organization of a 
number of important defense activities at both 
state and federal levels 

\fter consideration of the Council's continuing 
program and emergency defense activities, the 
Board adopted the resolution referred to above, 


cCailing 


for all-out participation in the war effort, 
and giving activities related to the winning of the 
War priority over all other programs 


STATE WARTIME FISCAL PROGRAM 


\ memorandum on “State and Local Fiscal 
Policies Relative to Defense,” prepared by the 
Council of State Governments, was presented to 
the Board and received its approval. This memo- 
randum, which is published in full on page 19 of 
this issue, discusses state and local taxation and 
spending from the viewpoint of their effects on 
emergency fiscal policies of the Federal Govern- 
ment during wartime. It suggests general princi- 
ples to guide the formulation of state and local 
fiseal policies which will keep them from working 
at cross purposes with federal policies and help to 
develop the coordination between federal, state, 
and local fiscal policies which is necessary to the 
effective prosecution of the war effort. 

Officers elected to serve during 1942 were: 
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President—Governor 


Harold E. 


( re-elected ) ; 


Stassen of 
Vice-President and 
3oard—State Senator Robert 
C. Hendrickson of New Jersey; Second Vice- 
President—William J. Cecil, Chairman of the Cal- 
ifornia Commission on Interstate Cooperation; 
Third Vice-President—State Senator Arthur W. 
Hollis of Massachusetts, Chairman of the Massa- 
chusetts Commission on Interstate Cooperation 
(re-elected); Auditor—C. H. Morrissett, State 
Tax Commissioner of Virginia; and two Man- 
agers-at-Large—Mark Graves, President of the 
New York State Tax Commission (re-elected), 
and Lloyd C. Stark, former President of the 
Council of State Governments and member of the 
Missouri State Council of Defense. 


Minnesota 
Chairman of the 


ATTENDANCE AT BoARD MEETING 
Those who attended the meeting of the Board 
were: 
Thurman A. Biddinger, State Senator—Indiana 
Frank M. Dixon, Governor—Alabama 
Thad Eure, Secretary of State—North Carolina 
Frank N. Graass, State Representative—Wis- 
consin 
H. G. Greenamyre, State Legislator—Nebraska 
Curtis \V. Gregory, State Representative 





Iowa 

Richard Hartshorne, Judge—New Jersey 

Robert C. State Senator—New 
Jersey 

Arthur W. Hollis, State Senator—Massachusetts 

Harold I. Huey, State Representative—Rhode 
Island 


Hendrickson, 





Charles H. Jones, Director of Commerce 
Dean S. McGaughey, State Representative 
nois 


Harold C. 


Ohio 
Illi- 





Ostertag, State Assemblyman—New 


York 

Henry Parkman, Jr., State Senator—Massachu- 
setts 

E. B. Pennybacker, Chairman Public Service 


Commission—West Virginia 
Thale P. Skovgard, State Senator—Kansas 
Abram P. Staples, Attorney General—Virginia 
(Continued on page 30) 
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THE STATES IN THE VICTORY PROGRAM 





Rides for Soldiers and Sailors 


Tue Recreation Division of the Defense Council of 
Duval County, Florida, in cooperation with the WPA 
Florida Art Project, has designed and produced a car 
sticker which invites service men to hop in for a free 
ride. The sticker is done in red, white, and blue and 
shows Uncle Sam between a sailor and a soldier, with 
the words “Welcome Ride.” The stickers are free to 
motorists who pledge themselves as favoring rides for 


service men. 


Volunteer Centers in Mississippi 


RECENT ANNOUNCEMENTS Of the Mississipvi State Coun- 
cil of Defense have stressed the importance of the 
organization of a Volunteer Center in each county in 
the State. Through these Centers every citizen is given 
an opportunity to register and train for participation 
in defense. The two-fold purpose of these Volunteer 
Centers, as announced by the Mississippi Council of 
Defense is: to recruit men and women volunteers for 
civilian defense, and to strengthen morale through the 
satisfaction which will come to civilian volunteers from 


participation in defense work 


Oregon Blackout Precautions 


ORDERS HAVE BEEN ISSUED by the Oregon State Defense 
Council restricting highway traffic within city limits to 
emergency vehicles such as fire, police and ambulance ; 
commercial vehicles engaged in essential transport 
freight services, such as milk, newspapers, mail, and 
the regular transport freight services; private cars such 
as those of physicians on emergency calls and those 
required for transporting workers to and from employ 
ment are also exempted from the restrictions. All motor 
vehicles permitted to drive inside city limits must be 
equipped with dark oilcloth or rubber masks or hoods 
attached securely to headlights, with a horizontal slit 
in the lower portion about one-half by three inches and 
covered inside with not less than two thicknesses of 
blue cellophane or one coat of blue lacquer paint. 


Work for Michigan Volunteers 


SOUND SUGGESTIONS for putting volunteers to work use- 
fully were issued to all county councils by the Michigan 
Council of Defense immediately following the declara- 
tion of war. Such activities as these were listed: Red 
Cross first aid course participation; auxiliary fire and 
police service to be handled by local police and fire 
chiefs ; work with local agencies such as the Camp Fire 
Girls, Boy and Girl Scouts, hospitals, recreation cen- 
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ters; fire prevention clean-up campaigns; scrap metal 
and waste-paper conservation programs; registration 
work, typing letters, making posters, etc., for county 


defense councils. 


MICHIGAN couNTY defense council chairmen have been 
notified by the Michigan Council of Defense that ar- 
rangements have been made to provide them with 
clerical help from WPA sources. Instructions and 
requisition forms have been sent to all counties. Re- 
quests for WPA assistance will be cleared through the 
State Council and the county councils must comply with 
certain requirements before workers will be certified to 
them by WPA officials 


New Hampshire Children Fingerprinted 


THe New Hampsuire State Defense Council’s Divi 
sion of Emergency Evacuation, Feeding and Shelter is 
sponsoring a program of fingerprinting school children. 
Concord was the first community to complete its part 
of the campaign to take prints of 100,000 school chil- 
dren, plus many children of pre-school age and adults. 
Local police officers are assisting the State Police when- 
ever such local assistance is available. The finger- 
printing is for identification purposes in case the evacua- 
tion of children from war-threatened cities becomes 


necessary. 


Sabotage Prevention 


DEFENSE has 
| 


[HE New YorK STATE COUNCIL OF 
decided that it will not be possible to assign members 
of the State Guard or State Police to regular day and 
night duty at defense plants, utilities, railroads, and 
municipally-owned property. It was made clear, how- 
ever, that the State Guard and State Police will be 
available at all times to supplement the efforts of law 
enforcement officers of local governmental units in 


emergency situations. 


Connecticut Motor Corps 


WoMEN OF CONNECTICUT are having an opportunity to 
serve the interests of the nation in defense through the 
Connecticut Women’s Motor Corps. Mrs. Eleanor Grant 
Rigby, Commandant of the Women’s Motor Corps, 
issued an order almost immediately after the outbreak 
of war calling members of nine state units of the 
Women’s Motor Corps into service at the nine armories 
where battalions of the State Guard are on duty. 
Women’s divisions of many of the local defense coun- 
cils have held meetings to organize for active service 
in civilian defense work. 
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Report of the Executive Director to the 
Board of Managers of the Council 


Defense Achievements Highlight 1941 Record of the Council of State Governments 





: ie Council of State Governments in I94I 
completes fifteen years’ work as an agency 
of state governments. From a small organization, 
initially conceived as an interstate legislative ref- 
erence service, it has grown and developed until 
today, on its fifteenth anniversary, it is the clear- 
ing-house, the research and service center, and the 
central organization of those associations and serv- 
ices dedicated to more effective state government. 

Beginning as an organization supported almost 
entirely by interested individuals and _ private 
funds it has steadily, albeit slowly, become the 
official agency of the States, supported increas- 
ingly by legislative appropriations, and managed 
and directed by state officials themselves. The 
Council has grown because, and only because, it 
has filled a long-felt need, and because it has in- 
creasingly been able to render definite, effective 
and measurable assistance to state governments, 
their legislators and administrative officials. 

It has been able to do this because of the rapid 
extension of and the effective operations of Com- 
missions on Interstate Cooperation, now estab- 
lished in torty-four of the States, and because 
of the close cooperation of the various associa- 
tions affiliated with the Council 

The Council has, of course, continued to act 
as the secretariat for the Governors’ Conference, 
the National Association of Attorneys General, 
the National Association of Secretaries of State, 
and the American Legislators Association. As 
heretofore, it has cooperated with these organiza- 
tions in arranging their annual conferences, de- 
veloping research projects, and planning their 
current years work. 

The Governors’ Conference was held in Boston, 
Massachusetts, this year with the largest attend- 
ance in years, and the entire program was de- 
voted to discussion of the responsibility of the 
States in the national defense program. 

The National Association of Attorneys General 
met in Indianapolis, Indiana, with twenty-eight 
of the States represented. Through the work of 
the Attorneys General and the Federal-State Con- 


ference on Law Enforcement Problems of Na- 
tional Defense, the Attorneys General Association 
has also taken an active part in the defense ac- 
tivities of the Council. 

Thirty Secretaries were in attendance at the 
twenty-fourth annual conference of the National 
Association of Secretaries of State in Los Angeles, 
California. 

The close relationship which has been built up 
between the Council and the members of these 
organizations has been maintained, and all of them 
are using the facilities of the Council for informa- 
tion, consultation, and general clearing-house serv- 
ices to a greater extent year by year, with mu- 
tual benefits to the Council and the organizations 
concerned. 

As reported last year, the National Conference 
of Commissioners on Uniform State Laws made 
an appropriation of $2,000 to the Council to as- 
sist in the program which was developed, whereby 
the Council cooperated with the Conference in 
preparing and placing in the hands of the State 
Commissions or Committees uniform bills deal- 
ing with interstate problems. During the 44 reg- 
ular sessions in 1941, effective results of this col- 
laboration were shown. Whereas in 1939, 122 
were introduced and 36 adopted, during the reg- 
ular sessions of 1941, 208 Uniform Acts were in- 
troduced and 78 adopted. At the annual meeting 
of the Conference this year, its Committee on 
Cooperation with The Council of State Govern- 
ments, in recommending a continuation of the 
cooperative effort stated: 

Your Committee is thoroughly convinced, as 
the result of the one year’s trial cooperative 
experiment between the Conference and the 
Council of State Governments, that the co- 
operative effort has been very much worth- 
while for the Conference and that it has very 
promising possibilities for future development. 
Your Committee therefore recommends that 
the Executive Committee endeavor to arrange 
with the Council of State Governments for a 
continuance of this cooperative effort. 


The Council has continued its research service 
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by making studies on various topics available to 
legislative reference librarians. In some instances, 
these reports are compiled by the Council and in 
other instances it serves as a clearing-house, mak- 
ing data compiled by state reference bureaus and 
the Federal Government available to reference 
libraries in the forty-eight States. 

THE CounNcIL’s INQUIRY SERVICE 

Some 500 inquiries have been answered this 
year—over 200 of them in response to requests 
from legislators or state officials. In some in- 
stances, where a complete reply could not be sup- 
plied through research in our Joint Reference 
Library, individual questionnaires were sent to 
the appropriate agency in each State and sum- 
maries of the information received were then 
forwarded to the legislator or official in need of 
the information. 

Following are some of the subjects upon which 
summarized or specific data was prepared: legis- 
lative councils, split sessions, state juvenile court 
laws, state publicity, interstate trade barriers, pub- 
lic reporting practices, reference bureaus, state 
defense councils, state claims, pension laws, pack- 
aging and shipping laws, election laws, informa- 
tion on organization, procedure and management 
of specific state offices (Attorneys General), pre- 
marital and prenatal examination legislation, 
methods of insuring state-owned property, state 
constitutional conventions, civil service, settlement 
laws, defense publications, parimutuels, state labor 
union legislation and regulation. 

The influence and work of the Commissions 
on Interstate Cooperation have steadily grown 
more effective. Their accomplishments, both in 
legislative and administrative fields, have been 
more widespread and tangible. As in the past, 
many of the Commissions, either at the request 
of their Governors, or through legislative resolu- 
tions, have initiated investigations to bring about 
a solution to many and varied interstate problems. 

For example: The Massachusetts Commission, 
at the request of Governor Saltonstall, has under- 
taken a survey having to do with interstate motor 
vehicle insurance problems. Indiana, by request, 
has continued its study of boundary line problems 
along the Illinois and Kentucky borders. 

As in the past, the New York Committee has 
had many problems referred to it by the Governor 
and the legislature. Among these has been a re- 
quest to review the work of the Interstate Oil 
Compact Commission. As a result of this study, 
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enabling legislation was introduced by the New 
York Cooperation Committee and that State is 
now a member of the Compact Commission. 
Pennsylvania, through legislative enactment, also 
approved the Oil Compact. 

The Illinois Commission has been especially 
active in handling trade-barrier problems in that 
State. Commissions in other States, as well, have 
been instrumental in arranging hearings to con- 
sider trade barrier legislation. 

In addition, the Commissions on Interstate Co- 
operation in many States have served as the legis- 
lative arm of the defense councils and have been 
successful in securing passage of enabling legisla- 
tion establishing Defense Councils on a statutory 
basis in the States. In many States representa- 
tives of the Cooperation Commissions are mem- 
bers of their State Councils of Defense. Included 
in defense programs of the Commissions on Inter- 
state Ce operation were the model acts developed 
by our Law Enforcement Conference on National 
Bills establishing a 


States: 


Defense some months ago 
state home guard have been passed in 
on sabotage prevention in 17 States: on control 
of explosives in 15 States; and on protection of 
interstate properties and close pursuit in those 
States where such legislation was immediately ap- 


plicable and needed 
WorRK OF COMMITTEES ON TAXATION 


The Council’s Committee on Taxation has also 
met during the vear. .\t its recent meeting in 
Washington, the Committee considered questions 
having to do with the fiscal situation in the States 
growing out of the defense program, and the ef- 
fect of possible repercussions after the emergency 
On page 19 of this issue is the report of the Com- 
mittee embodying a statement of principles and 
ideas on the subject of fiscal policy in the States, 
which it is hoped will be helpful to the States with 


respect to these pre blems 


In the meantime, a committee on taxation in 


the Northeast has been working on a problem 
having to do with multiple death taxation by the 
States, especially when two or more States claim 
domicile. A plan of reciprocal legislation is being 
developed, under which States may voluntarily 
compromise their differences and pro-rate the col- 
lected taxes, or on failure to compromise, submit 
the question to arbitration. The model reciprocal 
statute was enacted in full in Delaware, in part 
in New York and New Hampshire, and was re- 

(Continued on page 25) 
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State and Local Fiscal Policies 
Relative to Defense 





HE ALL-ouT defense effort requires consistent 
_— action by federal, state, and local gov- 
ernments. The defense program is necessarily a 
federal responsibility, but its execution can be 
promoted and the economic repercussions miti- 
gated by harmonious state and local action. These 
governments can expedite defense through their 
services and their fiscal policies. They can help con- 
trol the forces that are now pushing prices upward. 
They can prepare now to offset depression in the 
post-war period. The sum of their financial opera- 
tions is of such a magnitude that unity in policies 
would contribute greatly to the defense program 
and the subsequent readjustment. 


CURTAILMENT OF CIVILIAN Goops NECESSARY 


The defense effort involves a transfer of more 
human and material resources to military ends 
than has ever before been attempted in this country. 
It means the diversion of materials and manpower 
from the satisfaction of individual and community 
wants to the requirements of national security. 
This program has progressed to a phase in which 
further expansion of the armed forces and their 
equipment, as well as aid to other countries fight- 
ing aggression, can be obtained only by curtail- 
ment of many types of production for civilian use. 
Thus for the time being governments must re- 
orient their activities, business must restrict 
expansion and replacement of non-defense plants 
and equipment, and individuals must accept many 
restrictions upon their habits of consumption. 
While the supply of consumers’ goods is being 
limited, defense employment itself is adding to the 
money that the people are receiving. lederal tax- 
ation and borrowing are absorbing a substantial 
part of these funds and may be expected to take 
more as the program continues. Nevertheless, the 
output of civilian goods cannot keep pace with the 
increase in money incomes remaining available for 
consumption spending. Prices already have ad- 
vanced substantially in spite of efforts to control 
them. Price controls cannot be effective unless 
supported by harmonious fiscal policies, federal, 
state, and local. 

[It is recognized that the financial problems of 
the state and local governments differ from State 


to State and municipality to municipality. At the 
moment some States are enjoying revenues in ex- 
cess of expenditures; other States and many local 
governments have but a slender margin between 
the two; and still others have not recovered fully 
from the depression. There are differences in the 
impact of increased federal taxation upon state 
and local revenues, of priorities and allocations 
upon construction expenditures, and of defense 
employment upon relief costs. Such variations 
make it difficult to suggest a uniform policy in 
concrete and specific terms. A statement like this 
one can present only general principles applicable 
to all States and their subdivisions. Elaboration 
in the form of particular measures must be in 
terms of the special circumstances of each State 
or local government. 

It is suggested that during the defense period 
state and local governments avoid operations 
which may compete with national defense for 
labor, materials, or equipment. Curtailment of or- 
dinary services needs to be considered case by 
case, since many of these services are vital to the 
prosecution of defense itself, to the maintenance 
of civilian morale, or to the preservation of the 
productive capacities of citizens. Public works, 
however, should be postponed until after the emer- 
gency, except where their construction is essential 
for the defense program. Such postponements will 
help to release labor and materials for defense now 
and will go far toward building up a reservoir of 
necessary and useful projects for construction in 
the post-defense period. 


RESERVES FOR Post-DEFENSE PERIOD 


To the extent that present state and local tax 
rates yield revenues in excess of immediate needs, 
these should be used in a way that will harmonize 
with efforts to control production and prices and 
will lighten the financial difficulties of the post- 
defense period. Although opportunities to improve 
the equality and flexibility of tax systems should 
not be lost, it is desirable to maintain current levels 
of governmental revenue if constitutional or statu- 
tory provisions would adequately protect reserves 
for post-defense public works or permit the appli- 
cation of excess revenue to debt retirement. Where 
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tax rate reductions are considered, it is important 
to weigh the consequences that such a further re- 
lease of purchasing power will have upon prices. 
A policy of debt repayment or the accumulation 
of reserves dedicated to carefully planned post- 
defense public works would be in accord with pres- 
ent national policy and would ease the financial 
problems of the post-defense period. It would help 
to hold down prices now by sterilizing purchasing 
power, and it would help to provide employment 
and purchasing power later. 

Mindful of these considerations, it is suggested 
to all state and local governments: 

(1) That in adjusting their own services and 
programs, these governments give priority to ac- 
tivities which will best promote defense work 
within their territories. 

(2) That these governments postpone non- 
defense public works and adjust their other serv- 
ices in order to release the utmost manpower and 
materials for the defense effort. 

(3) That these governments contribute further 
to the conservation of manpower and materials by 
maintaining essential public facilities and improve- 
ments in good condition, by simplifying specifica- 
tions, perfecting purchasing procedures, and de- 
veloping cooperative buying arrangements, and by 
making other improvements in administrative or- 
ganization and methods. 

(4) That these governments begin now to pre- 
pare programs and plans for useful public works, 
to the end that the consummation of such works 
may help in the process of readjusting the economy 
to peacetime pursuits. This planning now will 
avoid wasteful make-work projects later. 

(5) That these governments begin now to pre- 
pare for the critical fiscal demands of the post- 
defense readjustment by applying all available 
revenue to the retirement of debt or accumulation 
of reserves if such excess revenue can be applied 
to debt retirement or accumulated reserves ade- 
quately protected against invasion. 

(6) That these governments seek, by all meas- 
ures compatible with the objectives of the defense 
program, to safeguard and preserve their own 
essential activities in order that the state and local 
governments may continue in their vital role as 
basic service institutions in a free democracy. This 
is imperative for public morale and effective eco- 
nomic functioning in this period of defense; it 
may be even more important in the return to peace. 

It is also suggested that the Federal Govern- 
ment, in shaping its tax and non-defense expendi- 
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ture programs, have due regard for the problems 
of state and local governments. Just as the state 
governments and their subdivisions are called upon 
to cooperate with the Federal Government in im- 
plementing its program, so should the Federal 
Government endeavor through its policies and 
programs to minimize the difficulties created for 
them. Functions and burdens assumed by the Fed- 
eral Government should not be transferred to the 
States simply to relieve the federal budget, nor 
should customary assistances be withdrawn with- 
out opportunity given to make necessary financial 
adjustments. The burden of federal expenditures 
should be reduced by elimination of employment- 
creating activities undertaken during the depres- 
sion and by curtailment of emergency activities 
that do not serve the defense program. The con- 
tinuance of now unnecessary expenditures simply 
creates additional pressure upon States and their 
subdivisions for reductions in their taxes and pro- 
grams of service. When the defense emergency 
passes, the Federal Government should reduce its 
military programs at a rate that will not unduly 
shock the economic system and will avoid casting 
upon state and local agencies burdens greater than 
they can assume. 

It is suggested, finally, that in the execution of 
these programs and policies there will be complete 
and wholehearted cooperation between all units of 
government. 

The above statement has been approved by the 
Executive Committee of the Governors’ Confer 
ence and the Board of Managers of the Counci 


of State Governments. 


DEFENSE: BECOMES VICTORY 


The December 16, 1941 issue of the official 
weekly bulletin of the Office for Emergency Man- 
agement was published under the title /ictory 
lor nearly a year and a half it had been published 
under the title Defense. The change was made 
within a week following the declaration of war 

The first issue of the bulletin was published 
August 30, 1940 by the Division of State and 
Local Cooperation of the National Defense Advi- 
sory Commission. Since that time it has been 
issued each week and has grown from eight to 32 
pages per issue. In January, 1941, the Division 
of Information of the National Defense Advisory 
Commission assumed responsibility for publishing 
Defense, and in the following March, it became 
the official bulletin of OEM. 
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State Officials Study Wartime Problems 


Committee of the Council of State Governments to Formulate Pro- 
posals Covering Emergency State Powers and Activities in Wartime 





Mc DEFENSE BILLS are now being drafted 
by a Committee of the Council of State 
Governments for consideration by the eight legis- 
latures which meet in regular sessions in 1942. At 
the same time the Committee will make available 
to Governors and other state officials suggestions 
having to do with administrative action of special 
interest to state governments during the emer- 
gency. 

The drafting Committee, made up of members 
of the Commissions on Interstate Cooperation, 
state Attorneys General, Commissioners on Uni- 
form Laws, and other state officials, met in Wash- 
ington December 19 and 20 and received proposals 
submitted by state officials; and by various federal 
agencies through representatives of the Special 
Defense Unit of the Department of Justice. 

Proposals submitted for the consideration of the 
Committee dealt with the following subjects: 
emergency war powers of state executives; mili- 
tary traffic control; defense health, welfare, and 
related activities; blackouts and evacuations; fire 
defense; and other measures having to do with 
civilian protection in case of bombings. 


LEGISLATION UNNECESSARY IN SOME STATES 


While these measures are considered important, 
it is not urged that special or extraordinary ses- 
sions of state legislatures should be called to enact 
them. \WWhere special sessions have already been 
called, the proposals of course will be made avail- 
able to the Governors for whatever use they may 
wish to make of them. With the nation on a war 
basis it is urged that careful consideration be given 
by Governors and legislative leaders as to whether 
the purposes and intent of any state war legislation 
could not be accomplished through administrative 
direction or executive order 

Certainly where a Governor has power to carry 
out the purpose for which this model defense 
legislation is being drafted, that power should be 
used. In many States, the purposes of the legisla- 
tion often can be achieved through existing stat- 
utes. 


In carrying forward this program with the 


Council, the Special Defense Unit of the Depart- 
ment of Justice has communicated with the prin- 
cipal federal departments as well as with all of the 
national defense agencies. Representatives of 
many of these departments and organizations have 
assisted the Committee in an advisory capacity 
when they were drafting state war legislation. 
While the Special Defense Unit of the Department 
of Justice has been exceptionally cooperative in 
helping out the Committee, the responsibility for 
drafting the state proposals and making them 
available to Governors and legislatures is of course 
that of the Council. It should therefore be clear 
that the Department of Justice is not sponsoring 
any of these legislative or administrative pro- 
posals. 

The work of the Council’s Committee is an out- 
growth and extension of the Federal-State Con- 
ference on Law Enforcement Problems of Na- 
tional Defense, which was held in Washington in 
August, 1940. The proposals to be developed by 
the Committee are intended as general patterns 
to be adapted to the special conditions existing in 
individual States. 

Among the state officials who participated in the 
meeting on December I9 and 20 were James C. 
Wilkes, Mitchell Long, Robert T. Barton, and 
Sidney Clifford, members of the National Con- 
ference of Commissioners on Uniform State 
\ttorneys General Abram P. Staples of 
Virginia, Thomas J. Herbert of Ohio, Francis 
\. Pallotti of Connecticut, and William C. Walsh 
of Maryland; Professor Joseph P. Chamberlain 


Laws: 


of the Legislative Drafting Research Fund, Co- 
lumbia University; Professor Sam Bass Warner 
of the Harvard Law School; Professor George 
W. Bacon of the Fordham Law School; repre- 
sentatives of the New York, Pennsylvania and 
Massachusetts Legislative Bill Drafting Commis- 
sions; and representatives of State Commissions 
on Interstate Cooperation and the Council of State 
Governments. 

\ full report of the suggestions and recommen- 
dations of the Committee will be presented in the 
February issue of STATE GOVERNMENT. 
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WASHINGTON NEWS NOTES 





Defense Highways 


To carry out the defense highway program authorized 
in the recent act, funds were provided in the third sup 
plemental defense bill for the various categories of the 
work. An amount of $74,600,000 was provided in direct 
appropriations for access roads to defense plants and 
military and naval reservations, and an additional $400, 
000 was made available for the reimbursement of funds 
already spent for this purpose. Also, $50,000,000 was 
made available for contract authorizations for defense 
roads. The third category involves airplane landing and 
take-off strips along highways for which an appropria 
tion of $5,000,000 was made. No appropriation was made 
for improvement to the strategic network of highways 


or for surveys and planning. 


Motor Vehicle Regulation 


IN OPENING hearings on the Wheeler Bill providing for 
federal control in cases where state laws regulating the 
size and weight of motor vehicles are found to obstruct 
commerce, the Senate Interstate Commerce Committee 
received a report from the Commerce Department stat 
ing that the variation in these laws is now hampering 
important defense transportation. The Department of 
Commerce report presents numerous instances in which 
defense shipments by motor truck were delayed enroute 
because of different size and weight regulations in 
States through which they passed. While state laws are 
fairly uniform in respect to height and width require 
ments, the limitations on length of vehicles vary widely, 
it is pointed out. No question is raised concerning the 
right of the States to fix these limitations but it 1s con 
tended that where restrictions go beyond what is neces 
sary to insure protection of highways and safety of 


traffic, the efficiency of transportation 1s impaired 


Civilian Defense 


WITH THE URGENCY increased due to the outbreak of 
war, steps are being taken in Congress to complete ac- 
tion on a measure providing an appropriation for pro 
moting civilian defense work. As approved by the 
House, $100,000,000 would be provided and the admin- 
istrative work would be placed under the War Depart 
ment. The Senate has taken out the limitation on the 
appropriation although it is not expected that more than 
$100,000,000 will be needed at the outset. The Senate 
also restored the Office of Civilian Defense as the 
agency in charge of the program. According to informa- 
tion supplied Congress, the bulk of the funds will be 
used for auxiliary fire-fighting equipment to be dis 
tributed by the Federal Government to “key cities of 
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strategic importance,” and to “all cities of 2,500 and 
over located within a 300 mile coastal strip in the con 
tinental United States.” Since both the OCD and mili- 
tary authorities take the position that the danger of 
sustained bombing attacks is remote, it has been decided 
not to embark on any wholesale program for construct- 


ing air raid shelters. 


Defense Housing 


IN ADDITION to legislation authorizing the construction 
of more or less permanent housing facilities for defense 
workers, Congress has adopted an amendment for tem 
porary housing which was made a part of the third 
supplemental defense bill. Briefly, $300,000,000 has been 
provided to be allocated by the President in taking care 
of emergency needs developing in defense centers. What 
is contemplated is the furnishing of shelter accommoda 
tions to take care of extra shifts being placed on duty in 
key defense plants. Defense officials also believe that it 
will be necessary to provide temporary housing for 
workers who may have to be moved from the vicinity 
of military air fields and other places that are likely to 
prove special objects of enemy attack. The program will 
involve trailers, temporary dormitories, and portable 
houses. For the permanent phase of the program, legis- 
lation authorizing an additional $300,000,000 has passed 


the House and is pending in the Senate 


Community Facilities 


To TAKE CARE Of urgent requests for assistance coming 
in from communities all over the country, legislation 
has been approved by the House authorizing an increase 
in the appropriation for financing the Defense Public 
Works program. The $150,000,000 previously made 
available for loans and grants would be supplemented 
by an equal amount thus making the total appropriation 
$300,000,000. Practically all of the original funds have 
been allotted or “earmarked.” This supplemental appro- 
priation was made a part of another bill that increases 
the amount available for defense housing under the 
Lanham Act. 


Supreme Court Decision 


IN THE CASE of Edwards v. State of California, the 
United States Supreme Court ruled that the California 
“anti-okie” law is invalid because it violates the “com 
merce clause” of the Constitution. This law, which is 
similar to those in effect in twenty-seven other States, 
provides that it shall be unlawful to bring or assist in 
bringing into the State any nonresident indigent person, 
known to be an indigent. 
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Civilian Protection 
(Continued from page 14) 


The unanimity with which the Congress re- 
sponded to the President's request that a state of 
war be declared against Japan should be taken as 
a guide to official action looking to the perfection 
of the civilian protection program. Certainly we 
all realize that politics can and should be forgotten 
in this time of emergency. I for one expect to see 
no example of disunity for the duration. 

There may be occasions when state aid will be 
needed to provide adequate civilian protection in 
certain localities. Such problems will, I am posi- 
tive, be foreseen and met by proper state authori- 
ties. 

It is impossible at this time to report exact 
progress in the enrollment of volunteers in the 
civilian protection program. We have seen that 
offers to enlist in the armed forces have reached 
a new peak in national history since the attack on 


— 


December 7. The same thing is true of civilian 
defense. The last official report I am able to give 
is of November 25. On that date there were 5,740 
local defense councils organized in the country, 
with many others in the process of organization. 
The number of volunteers who had enrolled in the 
civilian protection program totaled 821,977. 

This total as divided among the fourteen serv- 
ices of the civilian protection services, on Novem- 
ber 1, is shown in the following table: 


\ir Raid Wardens.... . .221,461 
Auxiliary Police 49,493 
Bomb Squads ... 654 
Auxiliary Firemen . . 111,536 
Fire Watchers . 4,061 
Rescue Squads 11,461 
Medical Corps 29,356 


Drivers’ Corps 63,207 


Decontamination Corps . 11,391 
Nurses’ Aid Corps..... 13,085 
Staff Corps 17,955 
Messengers 10,780 
Demolition and Clearance Crews.... 35,725 
Emergency Food and Housing Corps. . 54,551 
rn see CAM, .. oc064x0bvaeeu awe 19,066 
SOMME bisa caeed 630,186* 
First Aid Certificates Issued by Red Cross 
since June 1 ..++IQI,7Q1 


GRAND TOTAL... 821,977* 


Of course this report was compiled during the 


*Figure does not include Bomb, Rescue and Decon- 
tamination Squads. 


month before the Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor 
—before the announcement of heavy casualties— 
before the action on the California coast. By the 
night of December 8, I was told that at least 950,- 
000 air raid wardens had enrolled and were ready 
for duty. We need at least three times as many in 
that classification and, don’t worry, they will be 
available as will the millions we need for the other 
services. 

The medical corps has shown admirable prog- 
ress. On November 22, thirty States had physi- 
cians and surgeons as chairmen of their health 
and medical committees and were functioning 
through state and county health organizations. 
Since then, as in every branch of the service, great 
progress has been indicated—so much that it is 
impossible to state exact figures at this time. 


FUNCTIONS OF CIVILIAN VOLUNTEER OFFICES 


One of the most urgent needs at this particular 
time is the establishment of Civilian Defense 
Volunteer Offices as official arms of each local de- 
fense council. The functions of such offices are 
the enrollment and classification of volunteers. 
They are the clearing houses through which volun- 
teers are placed in suitable branches of the serv- 
ices—either civilian protection, or community 
services. They function also to supply volunteers 
for the expansion of services of existing organiza- 
tions. 

City, county and state officials can be of greatest 
help in this regard and it is their responsibility to 
see that such channels of opportunity for service 
are provided those who want to volunteer in the 
defense program. Mrs. Roosevelt, as Assistant 
Director of the Office of Civilian Defense in 
Charge of Civilian Participation, is giving much 
of her time to the establishment of volunteer offices 
of which there were 108 in the country before the 
crisis of December 7. Of course Mrs. Roosevelt's 
division is equally concerned with the work of con- 
tacting established organizations which can par- 
Work with youth 
groups in civilian defense also is being emphasized. 
Much attention is being given the branch of civil- 
ian defense concerned with veteran participation, 
which is also part of the program Mrs. Roosevelt 
directs. We are by no means neglecting the na- 
tion-wide program of physical fitness which is 
directed to every person in the United States. 

But it is our initial job to meet the emergency 
which has suddenly been thrust upon us. This is 
most urgent, as I have pointed out, in the coastal 


ticipate in defense services. 
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areas. In the meanwhile it is necessary that thou- 
sands of volunteer offices be established by defense 
councils in order that facilities may be at hand for 
enrolling, training and placing volunteers in serv- 
ices which need them. 

We have always known, of course, that regard- 
less of how well and thoroughly we worked and 
planned, when M-Day came we would wish we 
had had more time in which to prepare. But M- 
Day is with us now, and we must do the job of 
months in a matter of days and even hours. 

To perfect national civilian defense would be 
beyond the realm of possibility without the miracu- 
lous unity which has strengthened this nation to 
invincibility overnight. Thank God for that unity, 
for it, above all things, will insure ultimate and 


complete victory. 


State Participation in War Effort 
(Continued from page 5) 


which has no time or place for jurisdictional dis- 
putes in the ranks of labor, capital, or government. 

State and local governments have an as yet un- 
measured responsibility for our national defense; 
it will increase to an even greater extent now that 
we are at war. It should be the constant objective 
of every state and local officer to do everything he 
can to facilitate every part of the national defense 
program. This means more than a wholehearted 
response to requests from the Federal Govern- 
ment. It means also an alert anticipation of, and 
thorough preparation for, problems that will arise 
in state and local spheres by reason of the federal 


program. 


Health and Welfare Sectors 
(Continued from page 10) 


must plan, locally and nationally ; and we must all 
work together to prevent every needless disaster 
on this front. 

Even this does not begin to exhaust the catalog 
of war pressures upon state governments. Hous- 
ing, traffic, sanitation, fire and police protection 
these too are an integral part of defense, and 
these too are all primarily state and local responsi- 
bilities. 

On the whole, I think we may say that our 
system of federal, state, and local cooperation, as 
adapted to defense needs, has worked out well 
The surprising thing is not that there have been— 


and will continue to be—problems, but that so 
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many of them are well on the road to solution. 
The real test comes now. The state governments, 
like the Federal Government, have a twofold task : 

First—paramount in all our minds today—is 
our obligation to protect the citizens against need- 
less suffering, no matter what the emergency. We 
must see that our health and welfare agencies are 
fore-warned and fore-armed. This world-wide 
war has come—unsought by us—to the very door- 
steps of our American communities and our Amer- 
ican homes. 

But even in this time of stress and emergency, 
we cannot afford to neglect our second great task 
—that of maintaining our perspective, of planning 
ahead for the impact of post-war reorganization 
and eventually for that saner world to which we 
all look forward. The States have always been a 
bulwark of American democratic government. We 
look to them to mobilize all their public services 
for the all-out defense of democracy to which the 
nation is dedicated today. 





Legislative Sessions 
As of Januar) I, 1942 


Now Meeting 
Regular Sessions Convened 


New Jersey*. . January 14 (1941) 


Spe cial Sessions 


California. .... - December 19 


PN tecwews ee wards oe alee 40 December 18 


In Prospect 
Regular Sessions Will Convene 
PET. ec wecesc ces 
Louisiana............. .May II 
January 6 


January 6 


Mississippi... .. . 

New York....... 
Rhode Island... 

South Carolina........ 


January 
January 6 
January 13 


Virginia........ January 14 


Spe cial Sessions 


Rs ch aidkhs tnbvewreele wooo January 12 
*Recessed December 22, 1941 to January 13, 
1942 


Note: Legislatures meeting this year are expected 
to consider special legislation relative to govern- 
mental powers in wartime. See “State Officials 
Study Wartime Problems,” page 21. 
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Report of Director 
(Continued from page 18) 


ferred to a special commission for study in Massa- 
chusetts. Kecommendations have also been made 
having ‘to do with the exchange of tax informa- 
tion among tax officials of these States. 

The Special Committee on Relief of the Council 
of State Governments submitted a comprehensive 
report at the Iifth General Assembly which was 
adopted after lengthy discussion. Although action 
on the Committee's proposals has been temporarily 
postponed because of the national emergency, and 
a resulting decrease in relief loads, its work repre- 
sents a long step toward developing an effective 
welfare system; and, if current reports be ac- 
curate, it seems as though the report of this Com- 
mittee will to a great extent be the basis of subse- 
quent reports and recommendations of federal 


agencies 
CAMPAIGN AGAINST TRADE BARRIERS 


The Council has not relaxed its campaign 
against interstate trade barriers, and notable ad- 
vances were made. The Cooperation Commis- 
sions throughout the country have clearly rec- 
ognized that the requirements of national defense 
necessitate the free movement of goods across 
state lines and have made strenuous efforts to re- 
move hampering restrictions throughout the na- 
tion. lhe state legislatures meeting this year have 
refused to pass numerous proposals which would 
hamper the smooth flow of commerce, and, in 
addition, have repealed many trade barrier laws 
enacted previous to I941 

Purchase preference bills were killed, directly 
at the instance of the Commissions in Illinois, 
Kansas, Nebraska, and Minnesota. In addition, 
despite legislative enactment of certain preference 
bills, Governor Sprague of Oregon vetoed a bill 
of this type there, along with 5 other bills which 
he considered might operate as trade barriers. 
The Arkansas Commission also successfully op- 
posed a bill heavily taxing vendors of state hor- 
ticultural and agricultural products. 

Considerable progress has been made in the 
elimination of statutes discriminating against cer- 
tain domestic oils—notably, cottonseed, peanut, 
and soybean oils. As a direct result of the work 
of the Commissions on Interstate Cooperation, 
discriminatory oleomargarine tax laws were re- 
pealed in Mississippi and Tennessee. And, at the 
instance of the Cooperation Commissions in sev- 


eral of the southern States, the State of Wash- 
ington also killed a discriminatory oleomargarine 
tax bill. During the year the Council has held 
two interstate conferences, called at the request 
of Commissions on Interstate Cooperation, to 
consider specific questions having to do with oleo- 
margarine. 

The Interdepartmental Committee on Interstate 
Trade Barriers has continued to collect informa- 
tion and data which it has made available to the 
Council throughout the year. Many industrial 
firms have reported alleged trade barrier inter- 
ference with their businesses to the Interdepart- 
mental Committee. Such cases are immediately 
referred to the Council, which in each instance 
has taken up the problem under consideration with 
the Cooperation Commissions of the States con- 
cerned. In every instance, the finest cooperation 
has been shown by the officials of the States con- 
cerned, and the matter satisfactorily explained or 
the necessary action taken in response, to the com- 
plainants’ requests. 

A year ago the Western Plant Board urged that 
the Council take cognizance of the many trade 
barriers existing, both by statute and adminis- 
trative regulation, in the field of agricultural 
products, and seed and plant inspections in par- 
ticular. The Council suggested that, since these 
problems were technical in nature, the four re- 
gional Plant Boards designate one member each 
to serve as an Advisory Committee of Technicians 
on Interstate Trade Barrier Problems. Each of 
the regional Plant Boards responded, as well as 
the Department of Agriculture, which had been 
asked to name a representative to the Committee. 
On each occasion, problems that have arisen in 
this field have been referred to this Committee 
for their technical advice. 


ADMINISTRATIVE TRADE BARRIERS REMOVED 


As another instance of the type of administra- 
tive barrier which the Council has been called upon 
to consider during the past year might be cited 
the dispute between Washington and Montana 
on the one hand and Idaho, Oregon and Cali- 
fornia on the other. In this instance, regulations 
concerning the importation of baby chicks in ef- 
fect in Montana and Washington were felt by the 
surrounding States to be discriminatory and op- 
erative as trade barriers. After considerable nego- 
tiation with the Commissions and departmental 
officials in the States concerned, as well as con- 
ferences arranged in Washington, the regulations 
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were modified so as to eliminate all complaint and 
so as to treat outside shippers exactly as the home- 
state producers. 

The movement of National Guard and naval 
forces into training camps away from their home 
areas has raised a problem with respect to auto- 
mobile license plates and drivers licenses belong- 
ing to out-of-state trainees. As a result of the 
good offices of the Council, most of the States 
have agreed to recognize such licenses and plates 
and reciprocal agreements have been entered into 
in many instances. . 

In September, the Council arranged for a meet- 
ing of Iowa and Ohio Cooperation Commissions 
at which representatives of the Motor Vehicle De- 
partments of these States arrived at an under- 
standing having to do with motor vehicle reci- 
procity which had been troubling the two States. 
The Northeastern Highway Safety Conference 
continued its efforts to unify truck size and weight 
regulations in that area. An advisory committee 
of state highway engineers has joined with the 
Cooperation Commissions in this work. The 
Northeastern Conference at a recent meeting op- 
posed the legislation pending in Congress to ex- 
tend jurisdiction of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission with respect to size and weight regu- 
lations of trucks. 


RECIPROCAL Dairy AGREEMENT 


The Cooperation Commissions of nine mid- 
western States, with the help of their Committee 
of Dairy Technicians, have completed the draft- 
ing of a reciprocal interstate agreement, which 
has been officially approved in the States of IIli- 
nois, Indiana, Iowa, Kentucky, Michigan, Minne- 
sota, Ohio, Tennessee and Wisconsin. 

This agreement provides that each of the signa- 
tory States will accept the uniform standards de- 
veloped by our Committees, and that the States 
will exchange inspection and clear information 
and ratings on milk and milk products for inter- 
state shipment. Under this agreement, each of 
the States involved will accept from, and give 
full faith and credit to, certificates of inspection 
and rating from other signatory States and treat 
these certificates in the same manner as certificates 
relating to milk produced within its own bound- 
aries. 

The Council, with the assistance of the Indiana 
Commission, has arranged for the appointment of 
official Commissioners by the Governors of In- 
diana and Kentucky for the purpose of securing 
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a settlement of the Indiana-Kentucky boundary 
dispute. This formal action which has been taken 
during 1941 culminates two years of effort on 
the part of these agencies. 

Some questions have also been raised having 
to do with the Indiana-Illinois boundary line and 
discussions of this problem were carried on during 
the year. No formal action is contemplated at 
this time. 

As a result of the work of the Cooperation 
Commissions, statutes were enacted in New York 
and Rhode Island establishing a temporary Com- 
mission to determine the boundary line between 
these States. The Commission has agreed and is 
ready to report a compact for adoption by the 
legislatures and an enabling consent act for the 
consideration of Congress. 


CONSERVATION OF FISHERIES 


The Council has for a number of years been 
interested in the preservation and development 
of the nation’s fisheries. The Atlantic Marine 
Fisheries Compact, which was drafted with the 
assistance of our staff, has been ratified by seven 
States: Delaware, Maryland, Massachusetts, New 
Hampshire, New Jersey, New York and Rhode 
Island. Since the States have entire jurisdiction 
over the shore and coastal fisheries, it has been 
necessary to develop a compact to handle the 
many interstate fishery problems in that area. The 
Compact Commission thus established will de- 
velop a comprehensive program for the conserva- 
tion of these fisheries 

At the same time, the New York and New 


Jersey Commissions, by agreement and appro- 


priate legislation in each State, successfully settled | 


the long-standing dispute between them over fish- 
eries of the Hudson River. These Commissions 
are also now engaging in working out a solution 
to fishery problems affecting Greenwood Lake. 

The International Board of Inquiry for the 
Great Lakes Fisheries, of which the Assistant Di- 
rector of the Council of State Governments is 
Chairman, is completing its work and will soon 
submit a report to the President and through him 
to Congress, incorporating its recommendations 
for the preservation and development of our Great 
lakes fisheries. The Board of Inquiry was estab- 
lished by the Governments of the United States 
and Canada as a result of recommendations made 
at interstate conferences called by the Council in 
1938 


Some thirty public hearings have been held at 
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various places on the Great Lakes, with over 
1500 fishermen, sportsmen, and public officials in 
attendance. At a number of the hearings, the rep- 
resentatives of Cooperation Commissions have 
appeared and participated in them. Over 4000 
questionnaires have been sent to commercial fisher- 
men, having to do with the problems of this $10,- 
000,000 industry. 

At the request of public officials in the Pacific 
Northwest, staff members are now surveying the 
possibilities of developing some interstate, or state 
and federal program for handling fishery prob- 
lems in that area, especially on the Columbia 
River. 


INTERSTATE RIVER BASINS 


The Potomac River Basin Sanitation Compact 
has been ratified by Congress, and by Maryland, 
Virginia, and West Virginia. Congress has ap- 
propriated funds to the District of Columbia for 
the work of the Commission created by the Com- 
pact, and the States have likewise made appropria- 
tions to it. Governor O’Conor of Maryland has 
been chosen Chairman of the Interstate Commis- 
sion. 

A competent staff has been selected and offices 
opened. In getting the Commission established, 
the Council worked closely with the Washington 
Board of Trade and with the National Resources 
Planning Board. It is expected that the Potomac 
Commission will carry forward its work in much 
the same way as has the Interstate Commission 
on the Delaware River Basin. This is the second 
comnussion having to do with interstate rivers 
and their basins; and the second commission 
which was initiated, organized, and for a time 
supported by the Council, but which has been 
taken over by the States on a completely self-sup- 
porting basis. 

The Interstate Commission on the Delaware 
River Basin, during the past year, has continued 
to make progress in handling the many problems 
of the basin with which it is concerned. The 
Delaware legislature approved the pollution act 
which had previously been enacted in New York 
and New Jersey. An agreement for the allocation 
of the water supply of the river has been worked 
out, and is now being put into operation. The 
administrative sanitation agreement establishing 
water standards for the river has proved to be 
a successful device, and has done much to prevent 
further pollution of the river. The Commission 
was called upon to act as a friend of the Court 


in a case involving construction of sewage-treat- 
ment works within the City of Philadelphia. The 
Commission has also made much progress in hand- 
ling planning problems and recreational develop- 
ment of the basin. 

The Connecticut Commission, with the as- 
sistance of the Council’s Regional Representative, 
was instrumental in securing ratification of the 
Interstate Sanitation Compact by that State. New 
York and New Jersey approved the Compact in 
1935. 

Despite all of our efforts, as well as those of 
other state and federal agencies, it was impossible 
to secure final ratification of the Ohio River Basin 
Sanitation Compact by the Pennsylvania Senate. 
Six other States—lIllinois, Indiana, Ohio, Ken- 
tucky, New York, and West Virginia—have rati- 
fied the Compact. The Pennsylvania House of 
Representatives has approved the Compact un- 
animously at two different sessions of the legisla- 
ture, but the Senate refuses to ratify. The Com- 
pact can become effective only when it does, be- 
cause ratification of some of the other States is 
contingent upon acceptance of the Compact by 
Pennsylvania. 

Representatives of the Wyoming Commission 
on Interstate Cooperation are participating in 
negotiations having to do with the various river 
compacts in that area, and it is expected that the 
Colorado Commission will soon join them in this 
work. 


PARTICIPATION IN DEFENSE PROGRAM 


At the last meeting of the Board of Managers, 
it was decided to concentrate our facilities to 
whatever extent necessary on the problems of na- 
tional defense. The General Assembly of the 
Council of State Governments representing all 
the States, by resolution, pledged to each other 
and to the nation their full resources in the pro- 
motion and development of this national effort. 
The Governors’ Conference, the National Asso- 
ciation of Attorneys General, and the National 
Association of Secretaries of State, all during the 
current year, have adopted resolutions to the same 
effect. 

The business of America in 1941 has been de- 
fense. It has likewise been the business of the 
Council of State Governments. Throughout the 
defense program, from May 1940 until the present 
time, an increasingly large part of the time of 
the Board of Managers of the Council, its com- 
mittees, and its staff, has been devoted to this 
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activity. The Council assisted the National De- 
fense Advisory Commission in establishing its 
program and in developing ways and means for 
federal-state cooperation in defense. 


STATE DEFENSE ORGANIZATIONS 


To this end, all of the States have established 
Councils of Defense, most of them by legislative 
enactment, the others by executive action, and 
these Councils of Defense have, in an increasingly 
effective manner, handled those problems growing 
out of the defense program which most intimately 
and immediately affect their people. 

State organizations and_ state machinery 
handled the Selective Service. The States have 
established State Guards to take the place of the 
National Guard called into the federal service 
The States have developed police mobilization plans 
to maintain law and order, within their boundaries 
and across state lines, and have cooperated with 
the Department of Justice and the FBI in the de- 
velopment of ways and means for the prevention 
of subversive activities and sabotage. They have 
developed training courses to equip workers for 
positions in defense industries, and for civilian 
defense activities. They have cooperated with the 
Office of Production Management in promoting 
the fullest use of all of our industrial facilities for 
defense and in the development of sound business 
and economic procedures through which much of 
the defense work can be handled through small 
industrial establishments. ‘They have worked with 
the Office of Price Administration in developing 
administrative procedures and in devising ways 
and means for decentralizing its activities, in order 
to bring the job of price control close to the busi- 
nesses and consumers to be served. And in a par- 
ticularly effective manner they have tied their 
health and welfare services into the general health 
and welfare plans devised by the lederal Govern- 
ment for the purpose of handling those problems 
growing out of industrial and military concentra- 
tions throughout the country. 

Specifically, the Council of State Governments, 
through its Committee on National Defense, has 
kept closely in touch with the developing program 
and all of its members have been immediately as- 
\t the 


suggestion of the Director General of the OPM, 


sociated with one or another phase of it. 


the Council established a Committee on Produc- 
tion and this Committee worked with the OPM 
particularly in devising more effective methods for 
subcontracting and spreading the work to small 
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industry and developing ways and means for eas- 
ing the impact of priorities upon state and local 
institutions and agencies. At the suggestion of 
this committee, the Office of Production Manage- 
ment conducted a school for state and local pur- 
chasing agents. Further as a result of the recom- 
mendations of this committee, the Division of 
Contract Distribution was expanded and offices 
established throughout the country on a state-by- 
state basis. 

At the suggestion of the Director of Defense 
Health and Welfare Services, the Council estab- 
lished a Committee on Health and Welfare which 
has consistently worked with that office, promot- 
ing close coordination and cooperation of Federal 
and State activities in this field 

The Council of State Governments has been 
represented on the National Board of Civilian 
Protection, and each of the nine Corps Area 
Boards dealing with this subject 


THE CouNcIL’s ROLE IN DEFENS! 


In all of these activities, all state organizations 
and agencies have cooperated fully—the Gover- 
nors, Commissions on Interstate Cooperation, 
regular and continuing departments of state gov- 
ernments, and the Councils of Defense which have 
been established in the States as coordinating and 
promotional agencies tor the defense program 
During the past six months [ do not think it is an 
exaggeration to say that the Council of State Gov- 
ernments, through its central organization and 
state units, has of necessity been the main, if not 
upon occasion the sole, agency concentrating its 
efforts upon the promotion and development ot 
federal-state cooperation for national defense. The 
Council has served as an information and service 
center for Councils of Defense. Its staff, to a 
very large extent, has been the field agents of 
Councils of Defense, and in close cooperation with 
the Governors’ Conference and other agencies of 
the Council of State Governments, it has con- 
sistently urged that it was incumbent upon the 
Federal Government to develop such organization 
as may be necessary to promote federal-state co- 
operation in defense, and that such organizations 
should clarify federal policy and develop effective 
methods of operation. It is encouraging to note 
that of late some progress has been made along 
this line. 

And so, in 1941, as in 1940, the Council of 
State Governments has been privileged to’ serve 


the States and the nation in a national emergency 
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The mere fact that it has been repeatedly called 
upon by the Advisory Commission on National 
Defense, the Office of Production Management, 
the Department of Justice, the Division of De- 
fense Health and Welfare, the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration, and the Office of Civilian Defense 
for special and continuing services emphasizes and 
underlines, far beyond the power of words, the 
responsibilities which the States have and the con- 
tribution which the States and their organizations 
are making to the common safety and the common 
welfare 

The nation is now at war. All defense plans 
and programs developed over a period of the last 
eighteen months will be accelerated ; and there will 
be repeated calls for action and more action all 
along the line of federal, state and local govern- 
ment 

\nd, in accordance with the resolutions and 
actions of the Council itself and all of its com- 
ponent organizations and associations, we plan to 
devote our entire time, our entire staff, and all 
of our facilities to the one all-important problem 

the defense of America 


Problems of Price and Supply 

(Continued from page IT) 
purchased by state agencies. The problem of com- 
pliance with these schedules, pending passage of 
legislation giving us specific enforcement powers, 
rests jointly on buyers and sellers. Because of the 
volume of state government purchases your agen- 
cies are in position to bring much pressure on 
sellers to adhere to provisions of price schedules 
and at the same time set an example for smaller 
private purchasers. 


BRANCH OFFICES IN Key CITIES 


We have found that one of the primary prob- 
lems in securing compliance with price schedules 
is lack of knowledge on the part of buyers, and in 
some cases sellers, of provisions in the schedules. 
We are moving to meet this problem by establish- 
ing branch offices in key centers throughout the 
country where information will be available for 
businessmen and government officials. This policy 
of decentralizing activities is absolutely necessary, 
in my opinion, if we are to have effective price 
administration during the emergency. At the pres- 
ent time we have branch offices in San Francisco, 
Chicago and New York with others to be opened 
as needed. I urge purchasing agents for state 


agencies to get in touch with the nearest OPA 
branches and to call on the officials in charge for 
any aid needed in handling your buying problems 
on a fair price basis. 

Tax funds should not be used during the emer- 
gency for new capital expenditures and current 
operating costs should be kept to a minimum. 
Thus, the state governments would be cutting 
down demand for scarce materials, they would be 
improving their own financial positions, and they 
would be building up a backlog of credit for the 
postwar years where there will be need for in- 
come-producing expenditures by all government 
agencies to cushion the decline in purchasing power 
flowing from cessation of armament production 
and the shift to peacetime pursuits. 


STATES CAN SALVAGE SCRAP AND WASTE 


State governments can also aid materially in 
meeting the problem of scarcity by selling through 
regular trade channels any waste or scrap ma- 
terials accumulated by state agencies and by urg- 
ing all citizens to do likewise. I have had occasion 
recently to ask cooperation of Governors and 
Mayors in the larger cities in supporting a cam- 
paign to salvage waste paper which is urgently 
needed in the manufacture of paper board used 
in producing cartons. In the months ahead state 
agencies will have further opportunities to par- 
ticipate in a much broader campaign covering the 
field of conservation, substitution, specifications, 
salvage, and simplification of design being under- 
taken by the Bureau of Industrial Conservation 
set up in the Office of Production Management 
under the direction of Mr. Lessing J. Rosenwald. 
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The Council Enlists 
(Continued from page 15) 


Ellwood J. Turner, State Representative—Penn- 
sylvania 

Paul Raymond, Assistant Attorney General, rep- 
resenting J. Tom Watson, Attorney General 
Florida 

George Woodward, State Senator—Pennsylvania 

Frank Bane, Executive Director—The Council of 
State Governments 

H. R. Gallagher, Assistant Director—The Coun- 
cil of State Governments 


New MEMBERS OF THE BOARD 


During 1941 fourteen state officials were desig- 
nated as members of the Board of Managers. The 
new members fall into three classes: representa- 
tives of the Governors’ Conference, the National 
Association of Attorneys General, the National 
Association of Secretaries of State; representa- 
tives of States which participate in the support 
and maintenance of the Council of State Govern- 
ments; and managers-at-large, elected by the 
Board of Managers. 

Governors Herbert H. Lehman of New York 
and Charles A. Sprague of Oregon are new mem- 
bers of the Board by virtue of their election to 
the Executive Committee of the Governors’ Con- 
ference. Attorney General Abram P. Staples of 
Virginia, newly elected President of the National 
Association of Attorneys General, is a member of 
the Board by virtue of his position; and Secretary 
of State Thad Eure of North Carolina, President 
of the National Association ot Secretaries of 
State, represents that organization. 

The following officials were appointed during 
1941, to represent their respective States as mem- 
bers of the Board: Senator Thurman A. Biddin- 
ger of Indiana, Director William J. Cecil of the 
California Department of Agriculture, Senator 
H. G. Greenamyre of Nebraska, Representative 
Curtis W. Gregory of Iowa, Chairman E. B. 
Pennybacker of the West Virginia Public Service 
Commission, and Attorneys General Gail L. Ire- 
land of Colorado, Ewing T. Kerr of Wyoming, 
Alban J. Parker of Vermont, and J. Tom Watson 
of Florida. 

Senator Robert C. Hendrickson of New Jersey 
was elected as manager-at-large at the 1940 an- 
nual meeting of the Board. At the recent meeting, 
former Governor Lloyd C. Stark of Missouri was 
elected as a manager-at-large. 
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STATE GOVERNMENT 
1941 Review 


St atistics of Publication 


12 monthly issues 
300 pages filled with reliable information 

50 timely articles by well-known authors 
and experts 

16 special articles by the staff 

51 special pages of state news and com- 
ments 

11 tables comparing various aspects of the 
18 state governments 


More than half of the materials contained in 
the 1941 issues of STATE GOVERNMENT were 
concerned with problems of national defense 


Statistics of Circulation 


60,000 copies published during 1941 
52 Governors of States and Territories 
receive STATE GOVERNMENT each 
month 
3.500 other state officials receive STATE 
GOVERNMENT regularly 


Leading Educational Institutions, Federal 
Officials, Students of Government, Libraries, 
and Well-Informed Citizens Also Find STaTe 
GOVERNMENT indispensable 


1942 Preview 


STATE GOVERNMENT this year will report in 
detail the wartime activities of the States 

STATE GOVERNMENT will continue to present 
timely articles by leading authorities on gov- 
ernmental affairs 

STATE GOVERNMENT will continue to en- 
courage the closest interstate and federal-state 
cooperation—in war activities—in the same 
way it has urged cooperation in peacetime and 
defense activities 


Keep State GOVERNMENT coming 


THE COUNCIL OF STATE GOVERNMENTS 
1313 East 60th Street, Chicago, Illinois 


Please enter my subscription to STaTE GOVERNMENT 
for 1, 2, 3 years at $2.50 per year, beginning with the | 


, 1942 issue. 
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State Defense Efforts 


EXTENSIVE co-operation by state agencies in national 
defense is noted in the report of a survey in this field 
made recently by Frank Bane, executive director of the 
Council of State Governments. This cooperation he 
finds particularly evident in three major phases of the 
civil defense effort: law enforcement, production and 
priorities, and health, welfare and related activities. The 
state activities have been facilitated by legislatures, 
defense councils and commissions on interstate co- 
operation 

Acting on recommendations made at a conference of 
state officials and representatives of the Department of 
lustice, more than half the States have established 
Home Guard organizations and State Defense Councils. 
Seventeen have adopted laws intended to prevent sabo- 
tage, and fifteen have passed new acts to control explo- 
sives. Much enabling legislation has also been voted to 
make possible state cooperation in education, aviation, 
housing and zoning for defense. 

These efforts, in general, have assured sanitation and 
safety for defense workers, provided training for home 
guardsmen and made long strides toward solving the 
problems arising from labor migration and defense 
priorities. Success in this field shows clearly that united 
effort in defense can be attained without resort to 
dictatorship 

Dallas 


(Texas) Morning News 


Truck Load Limit 


[HE COMMISSIONER Of Highways has presented to the 
State Legislative Council a bill which will increase 
Kentucky’s gross truck load limit from 18,000 to 28,000 
pounds, “for the duration of the national emergency.” 
The bill will give the Commissioner power to designate 
which roads will not be injured by the higher load limit 
and will provide that when the emergency is over the 
load limit will return to 18,000 pounds. 

While not entirely satisfactory, this seems at least 
a fairly good compromise settlement of a question 
which has won unfavorable notice for Kentucky in 
widely scattered parts of the country. The truckers are 
permitted an extra 10,000 pounds in weight and an 
extra three feet in length. These are still extremely low 
limits compared with those allowed in States having 
better highways, but at least they are not so punitive 
as those which have made Kentucky a truckers’ night- 
mare during the past twelve months or so. It was pos- 
sibly politic of the Highway Commissioner to indicate 
that a return to the present low limit might be made 
when the emergency is over. But it was equally politic 
of him to put no limit on the duration of that emergency. 


STATE 


And it is surely unlikely that Kentucky’s roads in years 
to come will be in worse shape than they are at present. 
Louisville (Kentucky) Courier-Journal 


Freedom to Move 


THE DECISION of the Supreme Court invalidating the 
California statute forbidding the transportation of 
indigents into that State is a notable contribution in the 
fight against state barriers. In this instance the Court 
has swept away, by inference, a large volume of inde- 
fensible state legislation intended to restrict the move- 
ment of citizens from one State to another. Freedom of 
movement across state lines, while subject to regulation 
to prevent the spread of disease and crime, has long 
been recognized, as Justice Douglas ably pointed out, 
to be a right of national citizenship. Obviously that 
right cannot be withdrawn by state legislation, and it is 
equally reprehensible to prejudice that right by punish- 
ing those who aid citizens without means: to find new 
opportunities in other parts of the country. .... 

In the case before the court, the migrant was 
not restrained from entering California. Instead, his 
brother-in-law was penalized for transporting him into 
that State. Transportation of persons had previously 
been held to be “commerce” and thus, when state lines 
are crossed, to be under control of Congress rather 
than the States. So there can be no objection to this 
direct means of reaching a sound decision 

Washington (D. C.) Post 


Ir 1s SAID that twenty-eight States have laws intended 
to discourage the movement into such States of persons 
believed to be likely to become public charges. The law 
in California was known as the “anti-Okie” law, since 
it grew out of the same circumstances which inspired 
“The Grapes of Wrath.” 

The California law has been declared unconstitutional 
by the Supreme Court of the United States. 

The decision was not based on any point in the Bill 
of Rights. It was based on the provisions, in the body 
of the Constitution, relating to interstate commerce. 
Having decided the case on that basis, the court spe- 
cifically said that it was not deciding whether or not the 
law was repugnant to any other provision of the con- 
stitution; hence it is not certain that the court would 
have held it to be in violation of any part of the Bill 
of Rights..... 

If a state could keep out indigent residents of another 
state, it could also keep out persons with whose political 
or religious views it did not agree, or it could make any 
other sort of discrimination. This is supposed to be a 
nation—not forty-eight nations. 

Welch (West Virginia) News 
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KEEPING UP WITH THE STATES 


SuPPLEMENTING THE BOOK OF THE STATES, 1941-1942 

















James W. Carter, Frank W. Clark, Kenneth I. Fulton, 
THIS PAGE is designed to report current changes and George Killion; (2) Senate—J. C. Garrison, Jesse 
in state governments and to serve as a supple M. Mayo, D. Jack Metzger, John W. Phillips, and J 
ment to the 1941-42 edition of The Book of the I. Wagy; (3) House—Michael J. Burns, Jeannette 
‘ : i : = ' . ‘ 
States. References are to pages and lines where Daley, Earl D. Desmond, Charles W. Lyon, and 
changes should be made in The Book of the Seth Millington (page 245, make changes under Com- 
ae ission on Intergovernmental Cooperation). 
States. a } 
The Executive Director of the California State Coun- 
of Defense is Richard Graves (page 244, under 
State Council of Defense, line 1; page 245, under Ad- 
Alabama ministrative Officers, column 1, line 10; page 365, line 5) 
, ' he Counc as established bv the legislature 
GOVERNOR FRANK M. Dixon has been elected to me he Council was established by the legislature, June 3, 
bership in the Executive Committee of the Governors 41, having previou ly had th tatus of a Governor 
a z Poar m_ce 2 r State ( sehalee \f sfance line 
Conterence. rd (page 244, under State Council of Defense, line 
. ° ° ™ ¢.¢ ~~ » Nao 2¢ : 16 
Dr. B. F. Austin is Acting State Health Officer, . ige 36, line 4). 
Department of Public Health (page 239, under Admin- 
istrative Officers, column I, line 17; page 373, under Colorado 
Health, line 1). 
‘ ; , . ie . Harry McDevitt is now President of the Civil 
[The Executive Director of the Alabama State De a , a 
Service Commission (page 247, under Administrative 
fense Council is Mr. Houston Cole (page 238, under aa ; in ; : 
: : . ‘ Officers, column 2, line 5; page 392, under Personnel, 
\labama State Defense Council, line I; page 239, under ; 
: ; . , line 5). 
\dministrative Officers, column I, line I1; page 365, a, , , 
as ihe Colorado Commission 01 ntergovernmental 
ine I). 


Cooperation has had this change: James H. MacDonald 
is no longer a Senate member of the Commission (page 


Arizona 247, under Commission on Intergover ental Coopera 


fue Titre of the Arizona defense agency is ion, column 2, line 3) 

\rizona Civilian Defense Coordinating Council [he Colorado Council « erent tablished 
(change title on page 26, line 2: on page 240: legislative action during 194! ni WV H. Leonard 
on page 365, line 3). is Coordinator (insert page 246: page 36: 7; and 

R. C. Stanford is Coordinator of the Council (pag age 36, line 5 
240, under State Council of Defense, line 1; page 24! 
under Administrative Officers, line II ; page 365, line 3 Connecticut 

k LHOMAS H. Lo is | oner of Aeronat- 
Arkansas see: Seeartment of Accometics (neue a0, wader 
Mr. Witttam J. McCain is Commissioner of the ministrative Officers, columi line 2: page 354, under 
Bureau of Labor and Statistics (page 245, under Ad \eronautics, line 7 
ministrative Officers, column 1, line 18; page 379 Lewis W. Phelps is Con r ot the Wepartment 
under Labor, line 5). f Finance d Contre 249 dministra- 

, ve Officers, column 1, line &: page 369. under Finan 
California pence tay: . 7 
Colonel Samuel H. Fisher is Administrator of the 
Mr. Witttam J. Ceci is Director of the Department Connecticut Council for National Defense (page 248, 
of Agriculture (page 245, under Administrative Of under Connecticut Defense Council, line 1: page 249, 
ficers, column 1, line 2; page 355, under Agriculture inder Administrative Officers, columr ne 10; page 
line 6). 365, under Defense, line 8). 

Mr. Kenneth I. Fulton is Director of the Department lohn T. McCarthy 1s Commissioner of the Depart- 
of Natural Resources (page 245, under Administrative ent of Motor Vehicles (page 249, under Administra- 
Officers, column 1, line 6; page 361, under Conserva tive Officers, column 2, line 1: page 386, under Motor 
tion, line 4). Vehicles, line 7) 

The California Commission on Intergovernmental Harry W. Marsh is Director of the Personne}! De 
Cooperation is now made up of the following members partment (page 249, under Administrative Officers, 
(1) Administrative—William J. Cecil, Chairman, column 2, line 6; page 392, under Personnel, line 7). 
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